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Gas purity goes up, costs go down 


with Solvay Potassium Carbonate! 


The Hot Carbonate Process, using 
Solvay® Potassium Carbonate, is the 
economical way to scrub carbon 
dioxide from process gasses, and 
carbon dioxide, carbonyl] sulfide, and 
hydrogen sulfide from natural gas. 
The process yields a gas conforming 
to natural gas pipeline specifications. 


The Hot Carbonate Process is efficient 
—it reduces steam requirements and 
the need for costly heat exchangers, 
because absorption and regeneration 
are carried out at essentially the 
same temperature. Wherever condi- 
tions of fairly high concentration 
and partial pressure exist, this sys- 
tem should be considered as the most 
economical means of gas scrubbing! 


A NEW, FREE BOOKLET tells 

— all about “The Hot Potassium -ean Asis Mt yields 
Carbonate Process for Acid Gas gas meeting natural gas 
Absorption.” Write us today on your pipeline specifications. 
letterhead for your copy. Ask for 


Technical Service Report No. 6.61. 
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SOLVAY PROCESS DIVISION 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 























meet all bulk handling requirements 


... with Dracco Airstream Conveyors 


Seven bulk handling jobs are performed by one Airstream Conveyor System 
at this eastern plastic film plant. In meeting all handling requirements, 
this versatile system provides what the company wants in: 


handling flexibility — Polyethylene pellets are unloaded 
from (1) hopper cars, (2) collapsible rubber bins, (3) 
bags . . . moved (4) to any storage bin, (5) directly to 
load-cell weigh bin, (6) from one bin to any other, or 
(7) from storage to process. 

lower materials costs—Four per cent saving through 
bulk buying paid for Airstream System in less than 
three months, 

contamination-free handling — Completely enclosed, 
self-cleaning system protects product purity, prevents 
intermixing of materials. 


operating economy— One-man operation, low mainte- 
nance keep handling costs low. 

expandability — Existing conveyor system can be ex- 
panded, at minimum engineering cost, to keep pace 
with plant enlargement and increased production needs. 


These are the benefits gained by moving up to modern 
handling. Now it’s your move! For the specialized help 
you'll need, call in: Dracco Division of Fuller Co., 
Harvard Ave. and East 116th St.; Cleveland 5, Ohio. 


See Chemical Engineering Cat- 
alog for details ...or write for 
32-page Bul. 530, ““Dracco Air- 
stream Conveyors”, 





airstream conveyors 
dust control equipment 
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DIXON'S NEW 
HYDROFLUORIC ACID 
PLANT FIRES UP AT 
PAULSBORO, N. J.! 


DIXON 


CHEMICALS 


DIXON CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, INC. 
BROAD ST. & HEPBURN RD. 
CLIFTON, N. J. PRescott 3-6300 
PLANT: PAULSBORO, N. J. 


Another ultra modern chemical 
processing facility goes on stream 
at Dixon Chemical’s 70-acre com- 
plex on the Delaware River within 
sight of Philadelphia. Amid the 
largest concentration of oil refin- 
eries inthe world, the new 11,000- 
ton plant will deliver Hydrofluoric 
Acid, aqueous and anhydrous. A 
major step in Dixon’s program of 
diversification and expansion, this 
new plant meets an ever increas- 
ing nationwide demand for High 
Purity HF. Ask your Dixon repre- 
sentative about fast tank truck and 
tank car shipment. 


We invite confidential consultation 
with our Technical Service Depart- 
ment to investigate uses of High 
Purity HF with your present and 
planned processes. 

















ON THE COVER: The side-by-side photographs of Tokyo and 
San Francisco symbolize the impact of the Japanese CPI on 
world trade—on the agenda of CMRA at San Francisco (p. 26). 
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The design... the tanks... the hull 
... all by American Bridge 


modern, dependable Steel. 


Complete barge construction service—from design through This mark tells you a product is made of eS) 


delivery—is available from American Bridge at three strategic 
locations: Ambridge, Pa., Orange, Texas, and Trenton, New Jersey. 


And at Orange, we have the facilities to construct and install 
pressure vessels and special steel tanks to handle most any 
chemical. The barge shown above was built at Orange. It is 
classed by the American Bureau of Shipping to Al Pressure 
Tank Barge, River Service, and is certified by the U. S. Coast 
Guard for transporting liquid chlorine in bulk, inland service. 
This barge can carry 123,000 gallons of liquid chlorine each 
trip—enough to purify the drinking water for a city the size of 
Pittsburgh, for 8 years! 


Let us take care of your water transportation equipment needs. 
Just contact our Marine Department, Ambridge, Pa., or any of 
our district offices. USS is a registered trademark 


American Brid 
Genera! Offices: 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa merican rl ge 


Contracting Offices in: Ambridge « Atlanta ¢ Baltimore « Birmingham e Boston « Chicago ¢ Cincinnati Division of 
Cleveland « Dallas « Denver « Detroit ¢ Elmira e Gary e Harrisburg, Pa. e Houston e Los Angeles 


Memphis « Minneapolis « New York e Orange, Texas e Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh e Portland, Ore. U it d St t St | 
Roanoke « St. Louis « San Francisco « Trenton e United States Steel Export Company, New York ni e a es ee 
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VIEWPOINT 


Cost of Being Governed 


SPEAKING to the Manufacturing Chemists’ Assn. last week, MCA 
President John E. Hull forwent his usual review of MCA activities, 
concentrated instead of the high cost to industry on being governed— 
federally, by the states, and by local communities. 

During the last session of Congress, 14,000 bills were introduced ; 
401 became law and many are still pending. At least 83 of those passed 
and pending are of direct significance to the chemical industry. In the 
various state legislatures, 801 measures affecting industry were reported 
on; 312 became law. 

“The local level was not left out,’ continued General Hull. “For 
example, there were several occasions when questions arose in connection 
with plastics. Either local legislative controls, or possibly a discrimina- 
tory ruling (made, as in one case, by a local fire marshal because he did 
not have the full facts), have added unspecified and probably unmeasur- 
able amounts to the cost of doing business.” 

One company, Hull cited, has a technical man devoting his full time 
to relationships with one government agency concerning its products. 
Counting his salary, other people’s time, travel expenses and intangibles, 
the company estimates that he costs it nearly $100,000/year. “It should 
be noted that this man is not required by the law or the agency in- 
volved. However, the company deemed him necessary in this duty to 
enable it to understand the law.” 

Another example is the “due process” of law required to clear poly- 
ethylene as a packaging material for foods. The estimated cost to in 
dustry of assembling and presenting to the Food & Drug Administration 
the scientific data upon which a ruling could-be made was $1 million. 

Other items: 

* It cost one company about $250,000 to assemble and present data 
to the Federal Housing Administration on a product for use in construc- 
tion. 

¢ No one has estimated the cost to industry of the new hazardous- 
substances labeling law, but FDA’s first-year budget for administering 
it is $800,000. 

* To check compliance with the Walsh-Healey Act, the Dept. of 
Labor plans to add 300 inspectors and five safety men to its present force 
of 600 inspectors. 

“Like it or not,” Hull quoted Westinghouse President Mark Cresap 
as saying, “businessmen must accept the fact that government influence 
in our economy is not likely to decline. The best interest of all concerned 
calls for business and government alike to try to work constructively 
within the new framework.” 

Hull made it clear that he was talking neither for nor against gov- 
ernment controls; he was simply citing their influence on every business- 
man’s actions and their cost to his company. 

“Tt seems to me,” concluded Hull, “that the only logical plan for 
industry to follow—especially the chemical industry—is to participate 
more in every phase of our national life, on the municipal level, on the 
state level, and on the national level. We should exert a constructive 
leadership in each area to the best of our collective abilities.” 

The key word in General Hull’s conclusion, it seems to us, is con- 
structive. Too often businessmen—no less than labor leaders, farmers, 
doctors and other groups—have been so obviously blinded to the general 
welfare by their own self-interest that their words have rung false. This 
can be more damaging than silence. 
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What’s News in Chemicals... 


What comes out here depends on you... 


Enjay tailors its production to fit your 
needs. Over the years it has pioneered 
in the development of many important 
new compounds to meet the changing 
demands of the chemical industry — 
products like isooctyl alcohol, decyl 
and tridecyl alcohols, and BUTON 
resins, to name but a few. 

Latest in this series is new Enjay 


NEW PRODUCTS 


ENJAY CHEMI 


THROUGH 


hexyl alcohol. Of particular interest to 
vinyl plastic compounders are the 
phthalate esters of hexy] alcohol. Their 
good solvating properties make them 
highly efficient as calendering aids. 
Hexyl alcohol has other important 
applications as a raw material for 
flotation agents, lubricant additives, 
degreasing fluids, brake fluids and 


PETRO-CHEMISTRY 


CAL COMPANY 


A DIVISION OF HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 
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agricultural chemicals. For speci- 
fications on the full line of Enjay 
alcohols, or other high quality 
chemicals, write to Enjay, 15 W. 
5lst Street, New York 19, N.Y. 


CHEMICALS 








LETTERS 


Swedish Dynamite 


To THE Epitor: [Re] the following 
paragraph (CW, Oct. 7, p. 111): “The 
Swedes and Norwegians have already 
made the switch to the nitrate in un- 
derground mining and have almost 
completely replaced dynamite.” 

There are only two consumers of 
explosives in Sweden who use am- 
monium nitrate/fuel oil regularly in 
underground mining; and of their total 
consumption, 20% consists of AN 
mixtures while 80% is dynamites. The 
use of AN/fuel oil in Sweden to date 
is very small, less than 10% of the 
explosives consumption. 

TORSTEN EDLUND 
President 

Nitroglycerin Aktiebolaget 
Gyttorp, Sweden 


To THE Epiror: Your article on 
the gain of ammonium nitrate in 
industrial explosives (Oct. 7, p. 111) is 
interesting but incorrectly implies 
that TNT can be used as a detonator. 

Since proper detonation is ex- 
tremely important in AN-oil blasting 
agents and since we produce one of 
the best detonators, the Saf-T-Boost 
Primer, I would like to point out 
that TNT is not a satisfactory 
detonator for AN-oil. 

R. A. CooLey 

Executive Vice-President 
Research and Development 
Propellex Chemical Division 
Chromalloy Corp. 
Edwardsville, Ill. 


Staley’s Amylose 


To THE Epitor: Your article “New 
Face in the Film Field” (Oct. 21, 
p. 51) is mistaken on two counts as 
far as A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co. 
is concerned. 

First, we have never worked with 
the Dutch process for separating 
amylose from starch; our process, for 





CW welcomes expressions of 
opinion from readers. The only 
requirements: that they be perti- 
nent, as brief as possible. 

Address all correspondence 
to: H. C. E. Johnson, Chemical 
Week, 330 West 42nd St., New 
York 36, N.Y. 











which we have patent applications 
on file both here and abroad, is 
quite different from, and we believe 
distinctly superior to, the Avebe 
process. 

Second, we have not yet pub- 
lished any projected selling price of 
Staley’s amylose in volume, as the 
development is still in the research 
pilot-plant stage. The 12-15¢/lb. price 
you quoted is, in our opinion, much 
too low for the foreseeable future. 

J. A. BRALLEY 

Vice-President 

Research and Development 

A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co. 
Decatur, IIl. 


MEETINGS 


American Institute of Chemical Engi- 
neers, 54th annual meeting, Hotel Com- 
modore, New York City, Dec. 2-6. 


Eastern Joint Computer Conference, 
Sheraton-Park Hotel, Washington, D.C., 
Dec. 3-7. 


Chemical Specialties Manufacturers 
Assn., 48th annual meeting, Hotel Roose- 
velt, New York City, Dec. 4-6. 


National Petroleum Refiners Assn., 
computer conference for refiners, Hotel 
Tulsa, Tulsa, Okla., Dec. 5-6. 


National Assn. of Manufacturers, 66th 
annual Congress of American Industry, 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City, 
Dec. 6-8. 


American Institute of Mining, Metal- 
lurgical and Petroleum Engineers, Iron & 
Steel Division, 19th annual electric furn- 
ace conference, Penn-Sheraton Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec. 6-8. 


Society of the Plastics Industry, ninth 
plastic film, sheeting and coated-fabric 
conference, Pierre Hotel, New York City, 
Dec. 7-8. 


American Chemical Society, combined 
regional meeting, Jung Hotel, New Or- 
leans, Dec. 7-9. 


Synthetic Organic Chemical Manufac- 
turers Assn., annual meeting and dinner, 
Hotel Roosevelt, New York City, Dec. 7. 


Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Assn., 
Eastern regional meeting, Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel, New York City, Dec. 11-13. 


Weed Society of America, meeting, 
Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 
11-14. 


American Society for Quality Control, 
American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers, Electronic Industries Assn., na- 
tional symposium; theme: “Reliability and 
Quality Control,” Statler-Hilton Hotel, 
Washington, D.C., Jan. 9-11. 





Be 


“gems” 


To detergent formulators, Cowles 
Crystamet® has gem-like value. 
An exclusive process makes this 
newest form of sodium metasili- 
cate pentahydrate resist caking, 
mix easier, remain dust-free for 
better compounding. Cowles fur- 
nishes inorganic and organic 
processing chemicals not only 
for detergent compounding but 
for many other areas of chem- 
ical manufacture as well. For 
new things in chemical know- 
how, keep your eye on Cowles. 


les 


COWLES CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 


NEW PRODUCTS 
NEW FACILITIES 
NEW THINKING 
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HOW TO RUN TWO SIMPLE 
ON PROCESS PIPE CORROSION 


Test One 


Take material samples of any corrosion-resisting pipe. Place 
them in beakers containing any acids, series of acids or com- 
bination of acids. Boil them, cool them or store them for any 
length of time you feel necessary. 

Then compare the corrosion of the materials tested. 

Next—look at the beakers you used! The chances are very 
good they are Pyrex® brand beakers. And if they are, it 
should be evident that the beakers stand your test better than 
the materials tested. 

You can have this same high corrosion resistance when 
you use Pyrex® brand process pipe. 


Test Two 

The second test is more practical. Place one length of PyREx 
pipe in one of your most demanding process lines. It connects 
easily to other lines. Then compare it in actual use with the 
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TESTS 


pipe you are using. 

PYREX pipe is transparent. You can see through the pipe 
wall into the flow area. If you do have trouble with your 
process, you can locate it at a glance. No hit-or-miss dis- 
mantling. You nip minor problems before they become 
major. Hardly any maintenance or replacement costs to pick 
your pockets, either. ; 

You can also get Pyrex “double-tough” drainline for ap- 
plications where you're handling corrosive wastes. Same 
tough glass. Same advantages. 

PYREX pipe comes in all standard sizes and fittings. Want 
more specifics? Write for Pyrex Pipe Bulletin, PE-3. 


CORNING GLASS WORKS 


3112 Crystal Street, Corning, New York 
CORNING MEANS RESEARCH IN GLASS 








Eastman 
Triethy| 
lf you have need of Phosphate 


Bey a non-corrosive solvent Eastman triethyl phosphate is completely miscible with water, ethyl 
alcohol, acetone, ethyl acetate, chloroform, benzene, xylene, castor oil 
and isobutyl alcohol and partially soluble in mineral oil, kerosene, 
gasoline, ethyl ether and carbon disulfide. It shows promise as an 
ingredient in functional fluids and as a dyeing assistant. 


a mild ethylating agent Triethyl phosphate may be the answer to your search for an ethylat- 
ing agent. It has been used, for example, in the preparation of N,N- 
diethyl aromatic amines, and in synthesizing ethyl ethers of higher 
aliphatic alcohols. 


——— 


En a starting material for pesticides Triethy] phosphate is used to manufacture tetraethyl pyrophosphate 
(TEPP), a powerful, fast-acting insecticide which hydrolyzes within 
48 hours to a harmless residue. TEPP is particularly valuable for 
early-season or harvest-time application. 


e a catalyst for specific reactions Triethy] phosphate is useful as a catalyst in the dehydration of glycols 
and olefinic alcohols, in the synthesis of esters, and in the polymeriza- 
tion of such monomers as coumarone, styrene, cashew nut oil and 
tung oil. 


dl a wax-free, water soluble, low-cost lacquer remover § Here’s something to look into. An unusual lacquer remover effective 
for cellulosic, vinyl and acrylic lacquers, and for air-dried enamels 
can be formulated with Eastman triethyl phosphate. The lacquer 
remover requires no wax, softens yet does not dissolve the film, holds 
well on vertical surfaces, and is non-flammable. The softened film 
can be readily removed by flushing with water. 


If you would like more information on the use of Eastman triethyl phosphate in any of these applications, please write to 


Eastman 


SALES OFFICES: Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., Kingsport, Tennessee; Atlanta; Boston; Buffalo; Chicago; Cincinnati; Cleveland; Dallas; Detroit; 


Greensboro, North Carolina; Houston; New York City; Philadelphia; St. Lovis. Western Sales Representative: Wilson & Geo. Meyer & Company, 
San Francisco; Los Angeles; Salt Lake City; Seattle. 
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Celanese Stabilized Formaldehyde: 





50 Million Gallon Success Story 


Since Celanese developed STABILIZED formaldehyde, 
five thousand tank cars full have been delivered to 
American Industry. These millions of gallons, suc- 
cessfully used in countless applications, represent a 
practical “field test’ which has firmly verified the 
advantages of stabilization. 


Celanese stabilized formaldehyde has established new econ- 
omies and process advantages for users of this workhorse 
chemical. For example... 


Lower Shipping and Storage Temperatures— 20 to 30-degrees 
less than required by conventional formaldehyde solutions. 








MINIMUM STORAGE TEMPERATURES 


BASED UPON 30 DAYS STORAGE AT TEMPERATURES INDICATED 




















% 











In Celanese formaldehyde, a process-introduced stabilizer 
keeps the formaldehyde in solution, prevents paraform de- 
posits in shipping and storage containers. Formerly, this 
could only be accomplished by adding methanol and/or rais- 
ing storage temperatures—with the undesirable side-effect of 
accelerating build-up of acidity. 


Celanese stabilized formaldehyde can be transported greater 
distances in insulated tank cars without reheating. And costly 
requirements for hot steam heating at storage points and 
industrial plants are substantially reduced. For those users 





Celanese stabilized formaldehyde can be transported and stored at 
temperatures 20 to 30 degrees lower than previously possible. 


who desire methanol in their ‘‘chemical recipe"’, Celanese will 
add it to the stabilized product. 


Clarity of Solution—Celanese stabilized formaldehyde is less 
likely to cloud than conventional solutions. If inadvertently 
cooled below recommended storage temperatures, any 
cloudy precipitate which forms will dissolve upon rewarming 
without impairment of quality. 





Higher Concentration—Stabilization permits the use of more 
concentrated solutions where storage facilities were previ- 
ously inadequate. 





Dollar Savings—Celanese stabilized formaldehyde offers lower 
material costs, saves you money on storage and maintenance. 
But best of all, it... 


Helps Make a Better Product—With its combination of con- 
stant assay, lower paraformation point, and clearer solution 
with minimum acid build-up, Celanese stabilized formaldehyde 
is being used to advantage in processing plastics, paint, cloth- 
ing, paper, germicides and allied products. 





Celanese is so certain of the advantages to you, that it now 
produces only stabilized formaldehydes. (The choice as to 
methanol-inhibited or methanol-free grades is yours!) We 
would like you to have the full details on Celanese stabilized 
formaldehyde. Please mail the coupon for your copy of our 
new 8-page product bulletin. Celanese® 
Celanese Chemical Company is a Division of Celanese Corporation of America 

Canadian Affiliate: Canadian Chemical Company Limited, Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver 

Export Sales: Amcel Co., Inc., and Pan Amcel Co., Inc., £22 Fifth Avenue, New York 36 


CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


CELANESE CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Dept. 552-L, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 


Send me a copy of your informative new 8-page product 
bulletin on stabilized formaldehyde. 


Name 





Title. 





Company 





Address. 
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IN PETROCHEMICAL PROCESSING 
Look to Parsons for Performance backed by experience and a long record 
of successful projects for the process industries. Significant contributions have been made by 
Parsons to development and refinement of manufacturing methods, new handling and processing 
techniques and equipment, and improved facility designs. Bring your engineering-construction 
problems to Parsons and get the benefits of total capability, single source responsibility. 


THE RALPH M. PARSONS COMPANY 
PARSONS 


ENGINEERS +» CONSTRUCTORS 
LOS ANGELES / NEW YORK 





LONDON 
PARIS 
WASHINGTON 


OFFICES IN 
OTHER 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 
THROUGHOUT 
THE WORLD 


WORLD WIDE SERVICES: APPRAISALS AND ECONOMIC STUDIES « ARCHITECT-ENGINEERING « CONSTRUCTION « ELECTRONIC SYSTEMS 
AND COMPONENTS « MINING AND METALLURGICAL ENGINEERING « PERSONNEL TRAINING « PETROLEUM-CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTION SYSTEMS « PLANT OPERATION «+ POWER PLANT ENGINEERING *« WATER DEVELOPMENT AND SYSTEMS 
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BRIHF'S 


A task for Fluorolube® 
A better chlorine carrier 
About lauryl mercaptan 


Here, obviously, is a valve that’s 
begging for a shot of lubricant. One 
that’s impervious to oxidants or cor- 
rosive liquids. This narrows the field 
to a very special kind of lubricant: 
the Fluorolubes (addition polymers 
of trifluoroviny] chloride) . 

We use them ourselves on chlorine 
valves, and find them very good 
indeed. With old-style lubricants, 
we had to repack these valves 35 to 
50 times a year. With Fluorolube 
packing, we do it only four or five. 
Of course the most spectacular uses 
for Fluorolubes are found in rock- 
etry, where they are applied as coat- 
ings and lubricants for parts of 
missiles in contact with oxygen. 
They’re heat-stable, too. Up to 400° 
F. We have some literature on 
Fluorolubes you can get by check- 
ing the coupon. 


IF YOU WANT REACTIVE 
CHLORINE ATOMS 


A good way to inject chlorine atoms 
into certain compounds is to use 
Hooker sulfur dichloride. Examples: 
chloridizing agent in metallurgy; 
reagent in manufacture of rubber 
cements and insecticides; hardener 
for printing inks. 

Since we’re in the chlorine busi- 
ness, our background on how to deal 
with chlorine atoms in usual as well 
as unusual ways is quite broad. Write 
us if you have questions—or, if you 
wish technical information, just 


check the coupon. 
LAURYL MERCAPTAN, 


A CHEMICAL FOR IDEA MEN 


Here is an interesting Hooker prod- 
uct used primarily as a polymeriza- 
tion modifier in the manufacture of 
“hot type” synthetic rubber. To the 
imaginative researcher. this mer- 
captan may conjure up some fresh 
ideas in polymer chemistry. For re- 
search samples, please write on your 
business letterhead. For technical 
data sheet, check and mail the cou- 
pon below. 


Typical properties 

ANALYSIS: 
mercaptan sulfur .... 14.7-14.8% 
chlorine 


BOILING RANGE AT 5 MM 

(first drop to 95%) .. 108-139°C 
FLASH POINT 
FIRE POINT 
REFRACTIVE INDEX, N20/D .. 
SPECIFIC GRAVITY AT 15.5°C .. 0. 


For more information, check here and mail with name, title and company 
address: 

[] Fluorolubes, Data File 

() Sulfur Dichloride, Data Sheet 

(] Lauryl Mercaptan, Data Sheet 


HOOKER CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


712-1 Forty-seventh Street, Niagara Falls, New York HOOKER 


Sales Offices: Buffalo Chicago Detroit Los Angeles New York CHEMICALS 
Niagara Falls Philadelphia Tacoma Worcester, Mass. PLASTICS 
In Canada: Hooker Chemicals Limited, North Vancouver, B.C. 
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How to have nerves of Fe 


AMSCO is first in solvent sales because 


AMSCO is first in research. If you’re nerv- 

ous about solvent problems call AMSCO. 

You'll get what you want, where you want | 
it, when you want it. 


AMERICAN MINERAL SPIRITS CO. 


A DIVISION OF THE PURE OIL COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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salt. 
engineerinc 


New approach to brine making 
cuts salt unloading time 
32 man-hours per car 

















Pipes (2) deliver brine from new 55-ton Lixators (1) to 
existing pipe line (4) that served old Lixator (3). New 
construction made maximum use of existing installation — 
did not affect railroad trestle or plant interior. 


At this N. J. plant Sterling Rock Salt 
used to be unloaded manually into a 
chute feeding a brine tank located 
ten feet from the tracks. Cost of the 
operation: an expensive 32 man-hours 
per car. Furthermore, the 60-ton 
brine tank had to be exhausted down 
to ten tons before another 50-ton 
carload of salt could be added, 
creating problems of reserve and 
scheduling. 

An International Salt Company 
Technical Service representative and 
the plant manager solved the situa- 
tion by installing two 55-ton Sterling 
Storage Lixators under the existing 
railroad trestle. Salt drops directly 
from the hopper cars into them. 


Gravity supplies the labor, releasing 
the 32 man-hours. And when the 
Lixators* get down to 30 tons each, 
a 50-ton carload tops them off with 
25 tons apiece. Ordering is simplified, 
and the buyer never has to worry 
about reserve. And how does the salt 
get to points of use? Simple. The 
Lixators produce crystal-clear, fully 
saturated brine automatically. Pipes 
carry it into the plant. 

Local contractors competed for 


BOSTON CHARLOTTE CINCINNATI NEWARK 


BUFFALO CHICAGO DETROIT 


INTERNATIONAL 


“& STEP AHEAD IN 


the job by sealed bids estimated 
from complete plans supervised by 
International’s Technical Service 
Department. 

This project is a good example of 
how International salt engineering 
can benefit salt users. If you’re inter- 
ested in unequaled technical assist- 
ance on any phase of salt handling, 
storage or dissolving, write Interna- 
tional Salt Company, Clarks Summit, 
Pa., or nearest district office. 


*Registered T.M. International Salt Company 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 


NEW ORLEANS PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS 


uN >SALT COMPANY 
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Armour idea chemicals at work 


Photograph courtesy of the Tivoli Brewing Co., Denver, Colo. (Information supplied by consultant, The Larsen Kilpatrick Co., Denver, Colo.) 


* oe 


~ 


Less foam at the brewery 


Like many other processes, beer 
making needs a cooling device...a 
heat exchanger. And with it comes 
the usual bother: you have to clean 
away scale that forms on the galva- 
nized piping. 


The old answer was hydrochloric 
acid. But hydrochloric brings its 
own problem: foaming. It’s a nui- 
sance to work with. More, it tends 
to eat away the zine coating—then 
the pipe is open to corrosion. 


Both troubles are banished by an 
Armour idea chemical...Armohib® 
28. Adding 0.1% Armohib 28 to 5% 
acetic acid, not only holds foam in 
check—it lays a protective film on 
the zinc. The scale comes off, but 
the zine remains. 

Perhaps you have a use for an 
Armohib corrosion inhibitor. They 
are equally effective in pickling 
operations...de-liming boiler lines 
..-cleaning refinery equipment... 
acidizing oil wells. In the processing 


of mild steels, stainless steel, monel 
metal and bronze, Armohib com- 
pounds block the corrosive action of 
hydrochloric, sulfuric, sulfamic, 
phosphoric and citric acids. 

There is scarcely a business that 
cannot find ideas—and profits—in 
the long list of Armour chemicals- 
for-industry. For the Armohib bulle- 
tin, or further information on other 
Armour Idea Chemicals (fatty acids 
and derivatives), write today to 
Dept. CW-1. 


Armour Industrial Chemical Company 
One of the Armour Chemical Industries * 110 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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NITROGEN 


99.999% 


INERT > PURE: DRY 


Impurities: 

Oxygen — less than 10 ppm 
Water — less than 2 ppm 

Argon —- approximately 1000 ppm 


Typical automatic 


phe ee SUPAIRCO Type N nitrogen plants* are automatic, 
low pressure, package type units available in sizes 
from 3000 scfh to 100,000 scfh. 


These plants are a reliable and economical source 
of maximum purity (99.999% ) nitrogen. With this 
equipment you can eliminate costly product 
rejections, lower operating costs, and reduce quality 
control procedures. For more information, write to: 


SUPERIOR AIR PRODUCTS COMPANY 


132 Malvern Street, Newark 5, New Jersey + MArket 3-5715 
*Manufactured under licence from Petrocarbon Developments, Ltd., London 





ARC 
TOPIC 


PREVENTION OF CRUELTY 
TO OLD COMPRESSORS 


You've got at least one air compressor, 
of course. Doesn't everybody? And 
there it sits, pumping its heart out for 
you year in and year out. And you 
there, Simon Legree, do you ever give 
it a break and measure its capacity? 
One measure is the useful work done 
by your compressed air tools, of course. 
However, this yard stick may make 
your compressor installation seem way 
oversize, but don’t blame the 
equipment. The puffing oldster isn’t 
responsible for choked intake filters, 
poorly designed suction pipes, 


overcooling, undercooling, inadequate 
distribution mains and wet air. All 
these things can cost you. 


Off and on we're going to talk about 
compressors in these pages, if you don’t 
mind. It’s a big subject and the lesson 
for today will be confined to the air 
intake. Can you imagine a more 
logical place to start? 

Where to locate the intake? Easy. 
Where the atmosphere is clean and cool 
and dry. a air and grit choke filters 
and eventual y get through to cause 
wear. The cooler the air, the more you 
can compress per revolution. You'll get 
10% more air delivered at 40°F. than at 
90°F. And dryness is imperative, _ 
because compressed air can’t contain 
all the moisture it can hold in its 
uncompressed state. Where does the 
moisture go? Into mains, tools, and 
valves, unless it’s removed. And need 
we add that chemical fumes cause 
corrosion? That includes exhaust gases 
from engines and furnaces. CO: in the 
presence of oxygen and moisture can 
rust your valves, tools, nozzles and 
sprays. 


How about intake size? Keep pipes 
short, sized right, and straight as 
possible. Small pipes with snaky bends 
reduce pressure and capacity. For an 
educated example, a pressure loss due 
to friction in the intake pipe and filter 
of 2 psi (14.7 to 12.7) will reduce 
output of a 125 psi compressor by 7.5%. 
How do we know so much? Well, as we 
continue in future issues, we'll be 
talking drains and traps and cooling 
and safety controls for compressors— 
all of which we manufacture. That’s 
how we know so much. If you can’t 
bear to wait, just write. It’s that easy 
to get information out of us. 


SARCO AND THE 
FLYING DUTCHMAN 


In the pipe shop of a major office 
building complex on New York's east 
side, the Flying Dutchman flies again. 
This is really a bright idea which could 
well become standard practice 
elsewhere, because it’s the kind of 
logical precaution that would make 
sense anywhere. 

The chap in our photograph is putting 
together, according to precise, 
dimensioned drawings, an assembly 
consisting of a Sarco Thermo-Dynamic 
Steam Trap, Type TD-50, a Sarco 
strainer, and valves and fittings for 
stock. The assemblies will be used for 
quick and easy replacement in the 
event of failure or any possible 
maintenance requirement in the steam 
distribution system, the heating system, 
or the air conditioning system. 








WORLD'S LARGEST ESPRESSO MACHINE? 


No indeedy. It's a pilot plant Hydrofiner unit 
built by The Lummus Company at its Engi- 
neering Development Center in Newark, New 
Jersey. And its presence here is due to the 
fifteen %” Sarco Thermo-Dynamic Steam 
Traps which vent and drain its 35 pound 
tracer lines plus a ¥%2” TD-50 as a main 
drip. Nice to be picked for projects like 
this. Makes us proud. 








SARCO COMPANY, INC., 635 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 


STEAM TRAPS @ TEMPERATURE CONTROLLERS @ STRAINERS @ HEATING SPECIALTIES 
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We'd like to be able to report that this 
plan recently saved thousands of 
people from freezing or roasting during 
a crisis. So far, however, the assemblies 
have proved to be an ornamental 

kind of insurance policy. Alas, there 
have been no failures. That dog-goned 
Sarco performance is just too reliable 
for its own good. 


WE'VE GOT THINGS 
TO GIVE AWAY 


First of all, we have a new spring clip 
to hold together a bunch of papers on 
your desk, or something. It’s not 
complicated, but it is difficult to 
describe, so we've gone to the 
tremendous expense of having our 
local Michaelangelo sketch it here. 

If you have no papers to hold together, 
it makes a rather delightful snapping 
noise that might amuse you. Oh yes— 
it also has a cross section of a TD-50 
steam trap printed on it which actually 
moves when you wiggle your eyeballs 
at it. In case you still don’t know how 
a TD-50 works, this is for you. 


Second, we've still got engineers’ 
sketch pads which we enjoy giving 
away so much we're offering them 
again. In case you're new here (Hello!) 
they contain isometric grid paper for 
use by anyone involved in piping or 
hookup sketches for process or 
heating applications. 

And the famous Sarco key chain, 
which is really exactly that—a chain— 
about 60 times as handy as a fat case, 
we're offering again too. This has a 
TD-50 replica attached, but detachable. 
Call it tawdry promotion if you will, 
but our super-aesthetic wife wears 
one proudly around her neck. 

All of these are available from your 
Sarco representative. Or, if he’s out, 
write in. 

There’s really no reason to keep this 
conversation one-sided. After all, we’re 
both interested in these subjects or you 
wouldn’t have read this far. So write, 
even if it’s only about a difficult 
problem. 7826 








SEND FOR 
TECHNICAL 
INFORMATION 
AND CURRENT 
PRICES 


¢- 





NEW AND UNUSUAL SOLVENT POTENTIAL 


What makes the potential of acetonitrile unusual? 
Unique properties. They account for superior perform- 
ance over a wide range of applications. Check these 
examples: 

Greater selectivity. As a recrystallization solvent, 
aceto is particularly practical in the separation of fatty 
acids. In liquid-liquid separations, several companies 
are evaluating aceto as a preferred solvent in place of 
phenol and furfural. One company, previously using 
acetone in an extractive distillation process, changed to 
aceto and process efficiency shot up 58%! 

High solubility parameter and low hydrogen bonding 


make aceto well suited as a solvent for polymers and 
copolymers. With a parameter of 11.9, aceto shows un- 
usual promise. 

And, with Sohio providing a volume source, acetoni- 
trile now takes on a new commercial attractiveness. 
Whatever your interest, now is a good time to explore 
what Sohio acetonitrile has to offer. For your own eval- 
uation, see your Sohio representative or write to the 
address below. 


NOTHING HEREIN SHALL CONSTITUTE A RECOMMENDATION 
TO PRACTICE ANY INVENTION COVERED BY ANY PATENT WITH- 
OUT PERMISSION OF THE PATENT OWNER 


SOHIO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Fort Amanda Road, P.O. Box 628, Lima, Ohio 
CApitol 5-8015 TWX call letters Lima O 497-U SI-1-1 
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formaldehyde from Allied Chemical is ready to ship. wight or aay, just call us and 


we start loading a truck from our bulk formaldehyde terminal nearest you. Odds are your shipment will be at 
your plant before you pull in the gate next morning. Of course we ship by tankcar too — from our South Point, 
Ohio, plant in 10,000- and 8,000-gallon resin-lined cars. e Service as you like it when you like it is a habit with 
us. So is a product that is low in acid, iron and non-volatiles and tops in quality. Why not get this service and 
quality by making Allied Chemical formaldehyde a 

habit with you. Just call. llied 


For specs and local offices, see Chem. Materials Catalog, NITROGEN DIVISION 


page 272A; Chem. Week Buyer’s Guide, page 27. 2819 hemical Depi F5-7-3, 40 Rector Street, New York 6, N.Y. 
BASIC TO AMERICA’S PROGRESS 
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Chemical industry dividend payments will set a new high this 
year. It was believed nearly certain that last year’s $1.04-billion record 
would be topped (CW Special Report, Nov. 4, p. 106), but it looks now 
as if the payout will come close to $1.08 billion. That’s based on official 
10-month totals just compiled by the Commerce Dept.’s Office of Business 
Economics. 





One reason for the brighter showing: Chemical companies are 
being more generous with year-end extras than they were in 60. Du Pont, 
for example, is declaring a year-end dividend of $3/common share, 75¢ 
more than it voted a year ago. The increase reflects a 50¢ extra recently 
declared by General Motors, and boosts Du Pont’s payment to $7.50/- 
share. Last year’s total was $6.75. Shareholders of record Nov. 28 will 
get the $3 bonus (biggest paid by the company since ’55) on Dec. 14. 





There’s more than one way to deal out extras. Here’s an indica- 
tion of the various methods used by chemical process firms to reward 
stockholders: 





Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) declared a special dividend of one 
share of Standard Oil (New Jersey) stock for each 60 shares of Indiana 
Standard. This is in addition to a unusual quarterly dividend of 35¢. Both 
are payable Dec. 27 to stockholders of record Dec. 1. 





Crown Zellerbach directors declared a 10% common stock 
dividend and the usual quarterly common dividend of 45¢/share. The 
stock dividend was made, said officials, to conserve the working capital of 
the corporation, and at the same time to give its common stockholders 
“tangible evidence” of company growth. 





Earlier this month Pfizer tacked a 25¢ extra to its regular 
quarterly dividend of 15¢/share of common. Both are payable Dec. 13 
to shareowners of record Nov. 27. 





Eli Lilly pays 50¢ quarterly, but on Dec. 15 will pay an addi- 
tional 50¢ to stockholders of record Dec. 1. The pharmaceutical company 
made no extra payment last year. 





Four chemical companies will be acquired by Philips Electronics 
& Pharmaceutical Industries Corp. The acquisitions were authorized by 
Philips directors late last week, do not require stockholders’ approval. 
Terms were not disclosed. 





The companies to be bought: Agricultural Chemicals, Inc. 
(Llano,Tex.); Ok-Tex Chemicals, Inc. (Lubbock, Tex.); DePester Western 





Business Chemicals, Inc. (Fresno, Calif.); and Specifide, Inc. (Indianapolis). Their 
total annual sales: $40 million. 


Newsletter a es, 
The Philips’ directors last week also proposed the transfer of 


(Continued) Thompson-Hayward Chemical to Philips Electronics from Consolidated 
Electronics. CE, which owns 67% of Philips, acquired Thompson-Hay- 
ward earlier this year for 225,000 shares of CE stock. 


Terms of the transfer were not revealed, but Philips says that 
its stockholders will be asked to approve the switchover. 


Anaconda Aluminum plans to boost its primary aluminum 
output, says Anaconda Executive Vice-President Mord Lewis. A feasibility 
study is under way that could result in enlargement of the Columbia Falls, 
Mont., plant from its present two potlines to three, or perhaps construction 
of a new reduction works somewhere in the Ohio Valley. 





Primary production operations at Columbia Falls are reportedly 
running at 100% of capacity—about 65,000 tons/year. Apparent reason 
behind the likely expansion move: Anaconda Aluminum turns out about 
3% of the country’s primary aluminum; it supplies 13-22% of the foil 
and container markets. Now the firm’s fabrication needs can be met only 
by purchases of primary aluminum—from competitors. 


Procter & Gamble has asked a federal court to set aside a Federal 
Trade Commission order for a new antitrust hearing on the company’s ’57 
acquisition of Clorox Chemical. Basis for the request: last June the com- 
mission rejected an examiner’s ruling that the merger violated the Clayton 
Antitrust Act. FTC found that the record covered by the examiner (Aug. /, 
’57 through Nov. ’68) did not provide an adequate basis for determining 
the “legality of this transaction” and ordered the gathering of new evidence 
on the “competitive impact” since Nov. ’58. 





P&G, in its complaint filed last week in U.S. district court for 
the District of Columbia, asks that this ruling be set aside. It contends that 
the FTC rejection of the original ruling “closed the case.” But chances are 
that if the court upholds P&G, the commission may issue a new complaint 
based on a post-’58 record. 


AviSun is going ahead with polypropylene fiber. According to 
AviSun President Herschel Cudd, the firm is now producing the fiber on 
a pilot-plant basis but “will not go into full production until the dyeing 
problem is under control.” Cudd says he is optimistic that a solution of the 
dyeing problem will be found and that AviSun will be in production in two 
years. Expected markets: rugs, blankets, upholstery, possibly draperies. 
And for applications in which fiber color is not a factor, Cudd expects to 
be producing possibly next year. 
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ever 


high ipeeds, Sharples Centrifugal 


are able to effect accurate, continuous 


piled separation required in the 
products ranging from peni- 
asma ... from face powder to 
‘diesel oil to salad oil .. . from 
Srydoy plastics . . . from 

ilizer pellets . . . from 


} world’s most com- 
S, Sharples offers un- 
backed by broad 
Swirl World when- 


systems, plan for industrial processing. The 
Sharples Corporation, 2300 Westmoreland 
Street, Philadelphia 40, Pa. 


SHARPLES, 


ives and associated companies throughout the world 
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Vertical Integration in Petrochemicals 





INTEGRATING FORWARD 
INTO CHEMICALS 


INTEGRATING BOTH WAYS 


INTEGRATING BACKWARD 
INTO RAW MATERIALS 





Oil/gas 


company subsidiary 


Chemical division, | Oil/gas 
company 


Chemical 
company 


Joint 
subsidiary 


Chemical 
company 


Oil/gas division 
or subsidiary 





Gulf Oil Petrochemicals 
Dept. 





Continental 
Oil 


Witco Continental 
Chemical Carbon 


UNION TEXAS 


ALLIED 
CHEMICAL NATURAL GAS 
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Solvents 
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Producing Co. 
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Koppers 
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Union Oil Collier Carbon & 
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American 
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Jefferson 
Chemical 


United Carbon United Producing 








Picking Path to a ‘Basic’ Position 


How basic should a petrochemical 
producer be? That constantly recur- 
ring question will get one specific 
answer during the next three months 
when the proposed merger of Allied 
Chemical and Union Texas Natural 
Gas comes up for ratification by di- 
rectors and shareholders of the two 
concerns. 

(If the merger is approved, it will 
probably be consummated late in 
February, moving Allied up from 
fourth to third place among chemical 
companies in sales volume with a 
consolidated total of some $850 mil- 
lion/ year. Net income would rise to 
about $65 million/year; per-share 
earnings would continue at approxi- 
mately $2.50.) 

But industry men agree that while 
this may be a satisfactory answer for 
Allied, entirely different arrangements 
can be just as good for other petro- 
chemical producers. Numerous ver- 
tical integration plans have been de- 
vised to marry hydrocarbon raw 
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materials to “themical technology; 
these include backward integration 
all the way to the oil and gas wells, 
joint subsidiaries, and forward inte- 
gration on the part of oil and gas 
companies (table, above). 

Preferring to Buy: But still other 
arrangements have been found per- 
fectly suitable. For example, certain 
pioneers in petrochemical production 
—such as Union Carbide and Du 
Pont—say they feel fully protected 
on their raw material requirements 
with their long-term, big-volume pur- 
chase contracts. To further assure 
supplies for one of its major petro- 
chemical plants, Carbide owns and 
operates a pipeline direct to the pro- 
ducing fields. 

Yet another arrangement is the 
one made last year by Rexall Chem- 
ical and El Paso Natural Gas. El 
Paso will put up an olefins plant at 
Odessa, Tex.; Rexall will build an ad- 
jacent polyolefins plant; and the two 
companies together are setting up 


laboratory and pilot-plant facilities 
at Paramus, N.J. 

At least five chemical companies 
have preceded Allied into ownership 
of petroleum and natural gas opera- 
tions. But each of these companies 
relies on other oil and gas companies 
for much of its petrochemical raw 
materials. Dow may be the most 
nearly self-sufficient of these com- 
panies in terms of supplying feed- 
stocks for its chemical operations; but 
Dow’s Bay Refining Co. buys all its 
crude oil, and earlier this year Dow 
contracted to buy a benzene-toluene 
mix from Ohio Oil’s Aurora Gasoline 
refinery at Detroit (CW Business 
Newsletter, Feb. 25). 

Taking Parallel Path: In some 
ways, Allied’s present plans can be 
compared to Monsanto’s program for 
a basic position in petrochemicals. 
Back in 1955, Monsanto acquired 
Lion Oil Co.—probably motivated 
mainly by a hankering for Lion’s 
chemical plants, turning out ammo- 











nia and various other chemicals. And 
this year Monsanto has been building 
a possibly $75-million plant at Choc- 
olate Bayou, Tex., to produce such 
“basic” petrochemicals as ethylene, 
propylene, and benzene. 

Union Texas does not now have 
any chemical facilities. It does oper- 
ate 14 extraction plants turning out 
natural gas liquids (mixtures of pro- 
pane, butane, pentane and other light 
hydrocarbons), but does not do any 
further separating or processing. If 
the Allied-Union Texas plan goes 
through, Allied will build a $40-60 
million plant at Geismar, La., to 
produce olefins and aromatics to be 
upgraded at other Allied plants 
(CW Business Newsletter, Nov. 25); 
and raw materials for that Geismar 
facility would probably come ex- 
clusively from Union Texas. 

Profitable Prodigy: As a producer 
and supplier of hydrocarbon raw ma- 
terials, there’s no doubt that Union 
Texas is both profitable and well en- 
dowed. This company—descended 


from the old Union Sulphur Co., the 


first U.S. producer of Frasch-process 
sulfur (1895-1926)—last year cleared 
nearly $14.2 million on sales of $82.1 
million for a profit ratio of 17.1%. 
(Allied’s profit margin last year: 
6.7%.) 

Union Texas is considered to be 
the largest independent producer of 
LPG hydrocarbons; its output of this 
type of material last year came to 
more than 8.6 million bbls. It also 
produced more than 5.7 million bbls. 
of crude oil and condensate, and 
nearly 119 million MFC of natural gas. 

Theoretical Criticisms: Without at- 
tempting to judge the soundness of 
the Allied-Union Texas merger, which 
they concede might well be a good 
move for both companies, some 
industry men last week voiced criti- 
cism of a tendency on the part of 
some chemical companies to be over- 
eager to integrate backward into raw 
materials. 

Some oil company men warned that 
with some companies that formerly 
were big buyers of basic petrochem- 
icals turning into big producers of 
those same products, there is a clear 
and present danger of substantial 
overcapacity in those lines. And some 
chemical company men were asking 


whether a large chemical company 
shouldn’t be investing in development 
and marketing of new and upgraded 
chemical products, rather than in pro- 
duction of gas and oil. 

More general comments on back- 
ward integration came in_ several 
speeches at last week’s meeting of the 
Manufacturing Chemists’ Assn. (p. 61). 
In the panel on mergers, joint ven- 
tures and product integration, Vice 
President Archie E. Albright of Stauf- 
fer Chemical declared: 

“When integrating backward to 
produce raw materials formerly pur- 
chased, the amount of capital invest- 
ed is frequently large and does not 
result in substantial addition to sales 
dollars. For commodity-type raw ma- 
terials, which are under industry-wide 
price pressure already, the amount of 
profit gained by the integration may 
produce a low rate of return on the 
capital invested. In addition, the use 
of this capital for backward integra- 
tion may limit the company’s ability 
to undertake more profitable forward 
integration opportunities. 

Selectivity in Investing: And in an- 
other panel, Jeremy C. Jenks of the 
Cyrus J. Lawrence & Sons invest- 
ment company quoted these recent 
remarks by Du Pont President Craw- 
ford Greenewalt: “In the past 20 
years we could have invested hundreds 
of millions of dollars in facilities for 
making what we would call margina!- 
profit goods. For example, we buy 
$800-850 million worth of raw mate- 
rials per year, and much of that we 
could make if we wished. Instead we 
elected to preserve the strength of our 
earning power and the proprietary 
nature of our position wherever that 
was possible.” 

But Allied’s executives feel that such 
points do not apply to the proposed 
merger with Union Texas. They note 
that Allied is looking toward consid- 
erable growth in petrochemicals, with 
more than 50% of current research 
expenditures directed toward develop- 
ment of new products and processes 
based on petrochemicals; that the 
merger would give Allied an assured 
supply of petrochemical building 
blocks for many years and enable AIl- 
lied to.compete more effectively in 
the expanding markets for polymer 
chemicals. 


Also, Allied management says, gas 
and LPG produced by Union Texas 
are high in wanted components (such 
as ethane and propane) and low in 
contaminants; and Union Texas op- 
erations do not include any unwanted 
business (such as service stations). The 
acquisition—to be based on exchange 
of stock—will not involve any outlay 
of capital; and will actually increase 
corporate earning power and profita- 
bility. 

So it’s likely that the proposal will 
be approved by directors and stock- 
holders. But other petrochemical pro- 
ducers appear to be in no hurry to 
follow suit by acquiring an oil or gas 
company just now. 


Taking the Plunge? 


While Allied Chemical plans to in- 
tegrate backward into raw materials 
(p. 24), Pacific Petroleums (Calgary, 
Alta.) is considering a forward move 
into chemicals. This year—for the 
first time since °56—the company will 
finish in the black and is looking to 
new profit potential in petrochemicals 
—and possibly sulfur. 

Optimism is based partly on Can- 
ada’s new National Oil Policy, which 
calls for nearly 15%/year growth in 
oil production. Pacific—primarily a 
gas and oil producing company— 
places great hope in its 1.3-trillion- 
cu.ft. gas reserves and 112-million- 
bbls. oil reserves. Removal of export 
limitations last year and early com- 
pletion of the Alberta Natural Gas 
pipeline to San Francisco and inland 
U.S. states are expected to increase 
sales. 

In sizing up its prospects in petro- 
chemicals, Pacific hired a specialist 
formerly with Phillips Petroleum. 
Since Canadian per-capita consump- 
tion of petrochemicals is less than 
half that of the U.S., Pacific sees a 
big future in this market. Most logical 
market is the Vancouver area, which 
has a population of approximately 1 
million. 

The company now turns out by- 
product sulfur only in small quantities. 
But Pacific President John Getgood is 
confident that even with increased 
production, Pacific will be able to 
market its sulfur domestically within 
the decade. 
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Japan Grooms 





Japan’s Petrochemical Output Goals* 





Thousand 
61 


Tons/year 
'63 ’ 


Annual Growth Rate 


*60-’65 


*65-'70 





Alkyibenzene 


165-174 


34-28 
61-64.5 
54-54 
27-27.4 


339-356 
199-197 
87-99.2 


51-51.3 


609-722 
396-396 


118- 
141. 


117-117 
68-68.4 


82-81 


45% 54% 


26%-30.5% 


38%-38% 
37%-37% 


20%-22% 
21%-21% 
13%-15% 
7%-9.2% 

7%-T% 





Benzene 
Toluene 
Xylenes 
Phenol 


180- 
186.7 
77.4- 
69.2 
57.6- 
40.1 
57.2- 
57.1 


265.2- 
280.5 
120.4- 
100.7 
80.8- 
65.1 
72.2- 
72.2 


369.4- 
390.4 
156- 
129.3 
109.7- 
98.1 
95.7- 
95.7 


21%-24% 
18.5%-16% 
24% -22% 
15%-15% 


12%-12% 
13%-10% 
10%-11% 


11%-11% 





Phthalic 
anhydride 
Acetaldehyde 
Acetic acid 
Ethyl acetate 


64.7- 
69.4 
134.1- 
136.3 


96.1- 
98.0 


21.2-23 


29-31.4 


85.9- 
94.5 
200.0- 
217.0 
126.1- 
127.4 


103.6- 
117.3- 


258.2- 
275.4 


159.0- 
161.1 


38-42.3 


13%-15% 
17%-19% 
14%-15% 
16%-17% 


7%6% 
12%-10% 
10%-12% 


11%-11% 





Butanol 


Octanol 
Acetone 


Methanol 


Acetylene 


30.9- 
33.6 
25-28 
25.1- 
25.9 
265.5- 
265.5 


342.7- 
366.4 


37.2-41 


44.1- 
46.5 


58.4- 
61.3 
47.2-54 
72.6- 
79.2 
510- 
510.4 
511.7- 
557.8 


49.4- 

47.4 
382.4- 
382.5 
435.7- 
464.1 


13%-15% 


16%-19% 
30%-32% 


19%-18% 
12%-15% 


10%-11% 


7%-10% 
13%-15% 


10%-10% 


4ANW4% 





Synthetic rubber 
Sulfuric acid 
Ammonia 


(industrial uses) 
(fertilizers) 


90-90 


4,790- 
4,843 
1,443- 
1,483 
300 
1,143 


130-130 


5,190- 
5,200 
1,680- 
1,735 
370 
1,310 


19%-21%, 
4.6%-4.8% 
5%-5% 


12% 
6.0% 


10%-11.5% 
4.0%-5.0% 
2.4% -2.5%, 


7.9% 
0.2% 





Polyvinyl chloride 


Polyethylene 
Polystyrene 


Polypropylene 
Phenolics 


300-335 


101-102 
36.6-39 


57-57 


420-460 
164-162 


238-269 


52.6- 70-92 


63.0 
30-30 
85-85 


75-75 
119-119 


13%-17% 
25%-28% 
18%-25% 


20%-21% 


6%-9% 
18%-22% 
17%-15% 


24%-32% 
16%-16% 





Urea resin 
Melamine resin 
Total plastics 
Caprolactam 
(Nylon) 


152- 
152.5 


16.6- 
16.6 


663.2- 
702.1 


50.4- 
50.4 


48 


1,020.9 


193- 
194.5 


26.4- 
26.4 


971.0- 


237-237 
38-38.2 


1,297- 
1,420.2 
66.2- 

66.2 
63 


12%-12.5% 
24%-25% 
17%-22% 
15%-15% 

15% 


7.5%-8% 
13%-13% 
12%-14% 
12%-12% 

12% 





Acrylonitrile 


(PVA fibers) 


27-27 
27 


36.1- 
28.5 


30 
34-29 
29 


66 


27%-25% 
25% 


27%-22% 


24% 
23% -23% 
24% 


9.8%-8.5% 
8.7% 


7%-11% 


11% 
10%-8.5% 
8.7% 





*Of the two figures for each chemical, the first is an estimate revised to take into account 
government's current curbs on excessive capital investment. 
Source: Ryoji Negishi, from MITI. 
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Japan’s chemical industry metamor- 
phosis—from rags to riches—was 
spelled out this week at the Chemi- 
cal Market Research Assn.’s San 
Francisco meeting. Theme of the 
meeting: “Chemicals Today & Tomor- 
row, Western U.S. and Japan.” 

The profile of Japan’s industry was 
drawn in three speeches by Kiyoshi 
Morikawa of the Tokyo Institute of 
Technology; Ryoji Negishi, director 
of Nippon Petrochemicals Co.; and 
Sen Yurugi, director of Mitsui Bus- 
san Kaisha. Pieced together from all 
three speeches, this is the picture that 
emerges: 

From its almost complete destruc- 
tion in World War II, the Japanese 
chemical industry now ranks among 
the world’s half-dozen largest. At the 
war’s end in ’45, output of sulfuric 
acid had shrunk to only 380,000 tons/- 
year, 25% of Japan’s prewar rate. 
Caustic soda output was down to 29,- 
000 tons (in °46), a bare 7% of the 
prewar volume. Comparing the °45 
levels of output of other products with 
their prewar levels, nitrogen fertilizer 
was 51,000 tons (N), 19%; rayon, 15,- 
000 tons, 39%; and carbide, 143,000 
tons, 40%. Plastics output was nil. 
But by ’60 Japan had boosted pro- 
duction to 4.5 million tons of sulfuric 
acid, 843,000 tons of caustic, 992,000 
tons of nitrogen fertilizer (reached in 
*58), 326,000 tons of rayon (’58), and 
1.2 million tons of carbide. And it 
produced 665,000 tons of plastics. 
Japan had become the world’s lead- 
ing carbide producer, the second-larg- 
est producer of sulfuric acid and ray- 
on, the third-largest caustic soda and 
nitrogen fertilizer producer, and the 
fourth-largest producer of plastics. 

By °59, 2,129 plants employing 
194,000 were turning out chemical 
products valued at $2.2 billion/year. 

Petrochemical Revolution: In com- 
mon with the European chemical in- 
dustry, the most dramatic trend with- 
in the Japanese industry during recent 
years has been the shift to petrochem- 
icals. For Japan, the shift came some- 
what later, but probably even more 
suddenly than the parallel shift in Eur- 
ope. 

Although methanol production from 
dry natural gas was already under 
way and some fertilizer manufactur- 
ers were using crude oil for synthesis 





for Export Role 


gas or hydrogen production, Japan’s 
petrochemical industry started in °55, 
when the government launched a pro- 
gram that encouraged producers to 
rebuild and revamp their plants. In 
"56, capital investments in the petro- 
chemical industry totaled $23 million. 
Last year it came to $1.07 billion and 
it’s expected to reach $2.25 billion by 
the end of ’61. 

With high raw-material costs one of 
Japan’s major problems, the shift to 
petrochemicals will have critical im- 
portance in its ability to compete 
against other producing countries. 
Greater amounts of ammonia will be 
coming from ethylene plant off-gas 
and crude oil, less from water elec- 
trolysis and coke ovens. Aromatics 
will increasingly come from cracked 
naphtha out of ethylene plants and the 
rafinates of catalytic reformers, ace- 
tone and butanol from ethylene and 
propylene instead of farm products, 
acetaldehyde from ethylene instead of 
acetylene. The switch to ethylene from 
acetylene as a raw material will be 
forced by the mounting costs of elec- 
trical power; but at the same time the 
price of ethylene will drop as larger 
plants go up, with 200-million-Ibs./- 
year plants expected to be “not un- 
common” in the near future. 

Plenty of Problems: But while this 
petrochemical shift will put Japan on 
a stronger competitive footing, the 
host of basic problems confronting 
Japanese chemical producers make it 
unlikely that they will be able to give 
U.S. marketers reason to fear the 
kind of import “flood” that producers 
in some other U.S. industries com- 
plain about. 

With Japan’s low wage costs of 
relatively little advantage in large- 
scale chemical production, its high 
material costs loom all the larger. Ja- 
pan must import 98% of its petrole- 
um, and almost all of its industrial 
salts, phosphate ore and potassium 
salt. 

Adding to costs is the relatively 
small size of individual producers. 
Sumitomo Chemical, Japan’s largest 
producer, lists its gross capital at only 
$13.3 million, sales at $11.1 million. 
Of the 4,786 chemical plants in Japan 
only 67 have more than 1,000 employ- 
ees, while 2,801 have only four to 19. 

Another problem facing Japanese 





Shifting to Petrochemical Sources 





58 "60 ’63 
(all figures are percentages) 





Hydrogen for 
ammonia 


Water 

Cokes 

Winkler furnace 

Coal dust 

Total solids 

Crude oil 

Coke-oven gas 
Natural gas 
Petrochemical off-gas 
Miscellaneous 


Total 





"57 "60 "65 
(all figures are percentages) 





Benzene 


Tars 88.9 61.2 
Petrochemicals 11.1 38.8 





Toluene 


Tars 43.3 40.1 
Petrochemicals 56.7 59.9 





Xylenes 


Tars 


Petrochemicals 





Acetone 


Carbide 
Fermentation 


Petrochemicals 





Butanol 


Carbide B 10.8 


(including secondary Fermentation 63.4 11.9 


butanol) 


Petrochemicals 2 25.8 84.8 100 





Product 


Source "61 "65 "70 
(all figures are percentages) 





Acetaldehyde 


Carbide 100 48.7 0 
Petrochemicals 0 51.3 100 





Source: Ryoji Negishi of Nippon Petrochemicals Co. 
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producers is their need to rely on for- 
eign technology. Compared with the 
2.5% of sales U.S. producers spend 
on research, Japanese chemical com- 
panies spend only 1.5%. On top of 
this, there is a continuing shortage of 
highly trained engineers. 

The estimated shortage of chemists 
and engineers by °70 ranges from 
100,000 to 170,000. A major expan- 
sion of educational facilities will be 
needed. 

A shortage of capital also puts lim- 
its on the country’s chemical indus- 
try growth. For the chemical indus- 
try as a whole, two-thirds of total 
capitalization is borrowed money. For 
the petrochemical industry, with its 
heavy expansion under way, twice as 
much capital comes from loans as 
from reserves. Several factors lie be- 
hind this situation. The highly savings- 
conscious Japanese put most of their 
savings in banks and government sav- 
ings institutions, leaving little avail- 
able for direct industry financing. 
Moreover, while dividends have to be 
paid out of after-tax profits, interest 
on loans can be deducted from pre- 
tax income. But with interest rates 
running up to 10% for long-term 
loans, going to the banks is expensive. 

Adding to the cost of expansion are 
stratospheric land costs-—$68,000/- 
acre and up for land suitable for 
chemical plants. Moreover, there is a 
shortage of industrial water, and elec- 
tric power rates recently were boosted 
15% from the current 1¢/kwh. rate. 

Chaos and Procrastination: Says 
Ryoji Negishi, the government’s con- 
trol over industrial expansion has led 
to severe problems in the petrochemi- 
cal industry, even though it was neces- 
sary for its rapid growth. The govern- 
ment insures that industrial expansion 
follows fixed priorities through its 
control of foreign exchange, and by 
granting many tax benefits and spe- 
cial write-off privileges only to ap- 
proved plants. 

This, says Negishi, has led many 
companies to concentrate on winning 
approval for projects at the expense 
of careful study and planning. “Fre- 
quently, there will be so many plans 
for the same final product pending 
for approval, the government is at a 
loss as to which plans to approve, and 
this gives rise to confusion, chaos and 
procrastination.” In a recent case, 
there were at one time eight applica- 
tions for alkyl-benzene plants pending 
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government approval. Four have al- 
ready been approved, and still others 
will probably be. “This state of affairs 
will lead to overcapacity, suicidal 
competition and waste,” Negishi 
warns. 

Facing the World: Since Japan’s 
population is only 9 million and per- 
sonal income is still relatively low, Jap- 
anese producers believe they must de- 
velop export markets to support eco- 
nomically scaled plants. 

But with its raw material and other 
costs so high and its wage advantage 
of such little importance in this area. 
international competition “imposes 
great hardship on the Japanese petro- 
chemical industry,” according to Ne- 
gishi. 

Sen Yurugi points out that in Sept. 
*60, when the Japanese petrochemical 
industry was still in a relatively early 
stage of development, the domestic 
prices of petrochemicals were much 
higher than the overseas level—poly- 
ethylene 42% higher, acetone 64%, 
benzene 80%, xylene 63%, phenol 
30%. 

As technology improves and bigger 
plants come in, this cost disadvan- 
tage should ease. Still, Yurugi believes 
the Japanese government’s plan to 
liberalize imports shouldn’t and won’t 
be applied quickly or fully to the 
chemical industry. “A sudden liberali- 
zation will not allow the chemical in- 
dustry to recover the blank period of 
techniques during the war,” he says. 
The tar industry, including benzene, 
toluene and xylene, is not interna- 
tionally competitive, he says. Plastics 
could face foreign competition without 
much difficulty, “but photographic 
films would be the hardest hit, and 
the fermentation industry will be also 
greatly influenced.” 

To counter its cost situation and 
make the most of its cheaper man- 
power costs—which he says are rap- 
idly approaching, if not surpassing, 
manpower costs in Europe—Negishi 
recommends that Japanese petrochem- 
ical producers turn out more finished 
consumer products rather than try to 
compete directly with industrial chem- 
icals. 

As Japan reaches out for export 
markets and the chemical industry on 
the U.S. West Coast grows and inte- 
grates, Negishi sees “keen” competi- 
tion developing for the potentially 
lucrative, but unexploited, markets of 
Southeast Asia. 


Du Pont's Kline: Record sales and 
earnings in ‘61; higher peaks in ‘62. 


New Highs in Reach 


With demand stepping up to such 
an extent that some newer products 
are being rationed to customers, Du 
Pont is in a bullish frame of mind 
about 1962. 

The company’s °61 sales are now 
expected to end up 2-3% more than 
last year’s record $2,143 million, ac- 
cording to C. A. Kline, Jr., the com- 
pany’s first assistant treasurer; and 
“we are looking forward to setting 
a new high in sales in 62.” He figures 
Du Pont sales pretty much parallel 
the Federal Reserve Board’s index, 
and company economists are project- 
ing an 8-10% rise in gross national 
product next year (see p. 29). 

Earnings too are on the upgrade, . 
Kline told a meeting of the Washing- 
ton Society of Investment Analysts 
last week. There has been a “modest 
improvement” in earnings throughout 
61, with profit margin climbing from 
about 20% in the first quarter to 
nearly 25% now; and this trend is 
expected to continue into ’62. 

Du Pont’s current capacity is 
enough to support a sales volume of 
about $3 billion/year, Kline said; 
and the company is now operating at 
about 75% of capacity. 

Capital spending this year will total 
about $200-205 million, off from $214 
million in °60. But Kline said the 
company expects expenditures for 
new plant and equipment to increase 
in coming years. Spending on “pio- 
neering” research, he added, amount- 
ed to about $60 million last year and 
should be up 6% this year. 





Bigger Gains in '62 


A rising tide of business activity 
next year will carry U.S. chemical pro- 
duction to a high-water mark 8-10% 
above this year’s level. This hearten- 
ing prediction — heralding a signifi- 
cant gain over the 5% increase antic- 
ipated this year (vs. ’°60)—was voiced 
this week at the University of Pitts- 
burgh’s eighth annual conference on 
business prospects. 

The optimistic prophet: Du Pont 
economist Charles B. Reeder. 

Next year’s output of some synthetic 
materials such as plastics and synthet- 
ic rubber may show gains of up to 
20%, he predicts, bringing the °62 
increase for industrial chemicals as a 
whole — including synthetics and 
basic organic and inorganic chemi- 
cals — to 12-15%. Synthetic fiber 
production in °62, however, is expect- 
ed to increase less than 10%, he adds. 

Production of chemical products— 
such as paints, fertilizers, soaps, 
drugs and other specialties — should 
repeat in ’62 the 5-6% gain being 
realized this year, Reeder says. “These 
products,” he notes, “are less sen- 
sitive to business cycles than indus- 
trial chemicals. They neither decline 
as much during contractions nor do 
they rise as much during recoveries.” 

Gain during Slumps: He says that, 
with an 8-10% production increase 
next year, the chemical industry will 
be right in step with total industrial 
production in the U.S. His thesis: that 
in outpacing total industrial produc- 
tion (by something like 6.2% to 3.5% 
in average annual growth rates) dur- 
ing the past 50 years, the chemical 
industry has made its greatest relative 
gains during recessions, when other 
industries experience declines in out- 
put. 

In periods of recovery, he says, 
the chemical industry expands with, 
but usually not much more than, total 
industrial production. In ’58, for ‘ex- 
ample, when total industrial produc- 
tion declined 8% from °57, chemical 
production remained unchanged. In 
*59, when total industrial production 
rebounded 13%, chemical production 
climbed 14%. 

By and large, Reeder concludes, the 
chemical industry is in good shape, 
having operated at close to 90% of 
capacity in all but two years of the 
past decade. Capacity rose by an 
average of 7.5%/year during the 


Du Pont's Reeder: Foresees 8-10°/, 
rise in chemical output next year. 


50s, only slightly more than the 
6.8%/year average rise in produc- 
tion. Some segments of the industry 
have been plagued by temporary ex- 
cess capacity, he concedes, “but re- 
sourceful marketing has usually cor- 
rected these problems.” 

Steady Growth to °70: Within a 
framework of continued economic 
growth for the country as a whole 
through the ’60s, Reeder predicts, 
chemical production should continue 
to increase at its historical growth rate 
of 6-7%/year. 

Reeder’s optimism for the chemical 
industry in °62 was supported by 
speakers from other industries that are 
large consumers of chemical commod- 
ities. 

Construction, predicts Edwin W. 
Magee, Jr., of MacKay-Shields As- 
sociates (New York), “will reach a 
new all-time high . . . in dollar terms,” 
with total value of work and materials 
approximating $61 billion. Increases 
in nonfarm housing will be modest. 
But expenditures on additions, altera- 
tions, and maintenance will be almost 
as great as those for new houses, thus 
expanding a market for producers of 
building materials. Nonresidential con- 
struction also will have a good 
year in ’62. 

Even the petroleum industry, de- 
spite its executives’ complaints, is 
expected to fare well. C. W. Lutz, 
director of Gulf Oil’s Planning and 
Economics Dept., predicts production 
increases for all major petroleum 
products except aviation gasoline, with 
kerosene and petroleum coke output 
to rise about 10% over 61 levels. 


Antitrust Trio 


Three developments highlight the 
week’s chemical industry antitrust ac- 
tivity: (1) a change in plea obviating 
one trial; (2) the conclusion of a sec- 
ond; (3) continued bickering at a 
third. 

Olin Mathieson and Chemetron 
withdrew their previous pleas of in- 
nocent, and pleaded nolo contendere 
(no contest) to charges of criminal 
contempt of court (CW, Nov. 25, p. 
24). The plea was changed in the sec- 
ond day in court, after Judge Jacob 
Mishler denied a motion for a hear- 
ing on whether a 1952 judgment 
against a carbon dioxide pricing con- 
spiracy could be applied to Olin and 
Chemetron. 

Both Olin and Chemetron felt that 
the trial would become much more 
time-consuming and expensive than 
they had expected. Olin saw little prec- 
edential value in the trial, inasmuch as 
COz comprises less than 1% of its 
sales. Chemetron announced that its 
“involvement in the matter alleged in 
the petition was minimal.” 

Sentencing of Olin, Chemetron, 
General Dynamics, Air Reduction, 
and the four executives involved will 
be on Dec. 15. Olin and Chemetron 
will have an opportunity to present 
briefs before that time. 

The Penn-Olin joint venture trial 
drew to a close in Wilmington. Both 
sides will be allowed to present final 
arguments to the court on Feb. 7 
(CW, Nov. 25, p. 24). 

And in Chicago, Du Pont and gov- 
ernment lawyers continue to hassle 
over the divestiture of Du Pont’s GM 
stock (CW, Nov. 4, p. 24). The two 
sides have reached agreement on 
several minor points, but still differ 
on one big thing—whether Christiana 
also must get rid of its GM shares. 

Christiana holds that since it has 
not been adjudged to have violated 
any laws, the court does not have the 
power to require it to divest the GM 
stock. Further, it now owns 535,000 
shares, or 0.2% of GM’s outstanding 
common stock. Under Du Pont’s plan, 
Christiana might receive an addition- 
al 4 million shares, giving Christiana 
1.7% of GM’s stock. Du Pont and 
Christiana maintain that this is not 
enough to influence GM management 
—particularly in that Christiana 
would give up voting privileges on its 
GM shares. 
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Humble Oil & Refining Co. (Houston) and Olin Oil 
& Gas Corp. (New Orleans) have reached tentative 
agreement on a plan whereby Humble would acquire 
Olin’s assets in a tax-free exchange for common stock 
of Humble’s parent company, Standard Oil Co. (New 
Jersey). Current market value of that much Jersey 
Standard stock: close to $60 million. Completion, sub- 
ject to approval of Olin shareholders and the govern- 
ment, is expected early in *62. 


Allied Chemical Corp. (New York) stock has been 
listed for trading on the Pacific Coast Stock Exchange 
and the Midwest Stock Exchange. Allied reports that 
since 56 the number of its stockholders living in the 
Midwest has increased 30%, and in the Western 
states, 26%. 


Purex Corp. Ltd. (Lakewood, Calif.) has declared 
a two-for-one stock split to be delivered as a 100% 
stock dividend Dec. 29 to stockholders of record 
Dec. 8. 


British Oxygen Canada, producer of industrial and 
medical gas, has reorganized its marketing operations 
under a new name, Canadian Oxygen Ltd. 


Dow Chemical Co.’s Texas Division (Freeport, 
Tex.) is offering the services of its metal-cleaning and 
galvanizing department to Gulf Coast industry. Facili- 
ties include equipment for pickling, chemical cleaning, 
sand blasting, high-pressure jetting, flame cleaning and 
other surface preparation. 


Nalco Chemical Co. (Chicago) will absorb its whol- 
ly owned subsidiary, Visco Products Co. (Sugar Land, 
Tex.), at the close of business Dec. 31. Visco, which 
makes corrosion inhibitors, emulsion breakers and 
other oil field chemicals, will retain its present man- 
agement and become an operating division of Nalco. 
Nalco says the merger will simplify corporate structure 
and help coordinate research and development activi- 
ties among all its divisions. 


MERE 

Sulfur: Freeport Sulphur Co. (New Orleans) is pre- 
paring to open bids on a new $3.5-million production 
platform for its sulfur mine in the Gulf of Mexico off 
Grand Isle, La. Freeport will use the platform to drill 
wells into the sulfur deposit and will install equipment 
for bringing ore to the surface. A similar unit was 
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installed last year (CW Market Newsletter, June 11, 
60). 


Herbicides: Spencer Chemical Co. (Kansas City, 
Mo.) has begun construction of a plant to produce 
specialty organic chemicals at Pittsburg, Kan. First 
product of the unit, due onstream next summer, will 
be Carbyne, a weed killer. Capacity, the company says, 
will be “sufficient to supply Spencer’s domestic and 
export requirements.” 


Salt Cake: Ozark-Mahoning Co. (Tulsa, Okla.) has 
completed a 50% expansion of its Brownfield, Tex., 
sodium sulfate plant. The enlarged facilities will ac- 
count for 115,000 of the ‘155,000 tons of the 99%- 
pure material produced by the company this year. The 
other 40,000 tons comes from the Ozark-Mahoning 
plant at Monahans, Tex. 


foreign roundup 


Dyes/Japan: Japan’s dye industry reports export 
sales to India, Pakistan and other southeast Asian 
countries averaged $167,000/month in September and 
October, double the $84,000/month average in Janu- 
ary-March. Industry spokesmen look for the figure to 
hit $280,000 /month soon. Their reasoning: textile in- 
dustry is developing in these countries; Japanese dye- 
stuffs now compare favorably with German and British 
products in quality and price; manufacturers have 
stepped up overseas marketing. 


Investments/ Australia: The New South Wales Gov- 
ernment Office has published a list of Australian com- 
panies seeking U.S. business partners on either joint- 
venture or licensing basis. Included are firms active in 
medicinal products, leather finishes and paints, zinc 
products, ethical pharmaceuticals, and food-mixing 
chemicals. 


Rayon/Japan: Toyo Rayon has received inquiries 
on possible sale to the U.S.S.R. of $83.3 million worth 
of chemical fibers during the first six months of 62. 
Included are rayon yarn and filament, nylon and rayor 
tire cord, nylon belts, fishing nets and ropes. Toyo 
says it will have to ask other Japanese manufacturers 
to come in on joint export basis to fill the orders. 


Petroleum/West Germany: Marathon International, 
subsidiary of Ohio Oil Co. (Findlay, O.) and Winter- 
shall AG. have agreed to construct a 40,000-bbls./day 
oil refinery at Mannheim, West Germany. Wintershall 
is Germany’s largest potash producer, and has “sub- 
stantial” holding in B.V. Aral, a leading marketer. The 
plant is due to start operating in spring of ’64. 
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The chemical industry’s need for scientists and engineers by 
70 has been revised upward. A survey by the National Science Foundation 
finds that requirements for scientists and engineers some nine years hence 
will reach 158,000, a sizable increase from 58,000 employed in °59. 
Earlier projections had placed the industry’s need for scientists and engi- 
neers in ’70 at 152,000. 





The study was done for NSF by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
and is based on industry trends between ’54 and ’59 plus interviews with 
executives of 40 leading chemical companies. In ’59 these 40 firms em- 
ployed about 45% of the industry’s workers, 59% of its scientists and 
engineers and 38% of its technicians. 


All indications are, the survey finds, that the “rapid and sustained 
growth” of the industry between °54 and ’59 will be continued on at least 
the same level. Chiefly, the rise reflects growing demand for plastics and 
other synthetic products and such basic chemicals as sulfuric acid and soda 
ash, paints and drugs. For the future, company officials see intensified 
development of new products and increased diversification into new areas 
and new markets by a large number of firms. 


Most of the companies interviewed expect large increases in re- 
search and development activities, intensifying the need for additional 
scientists and engineers. This is particularly true of firms producing drugs 
and medicines, forced by competition to develop new and improved 
products. Several may diversify into production of food items. 





An oddity uncovered by the study is that the small chemical 
companies “have been achieving the most rapid rates of growth in scientific 
and engineering staffs. In all probability they will continue to do so.” 


In recent years, the survey finds, employment of biological 
scientists by chemical process industries has advanced rapidly. Next are 
increases in the employment of medical scientists, agricultural scientists 
and physicists. Engineers continue to represent the same proportion of 
such personnel, while the proportion of chemists employed by the CPI 
actually declined slightly, although their employment rose in absolute 
numbers. 


NSF made no estimate of whether this trend will continue. But 
it does feel that the proportion of highly skilled workers (technicians, sci- 
entists and engineers) will continue to rise in the next few years. Automa- 
tion is reducing the number of production workers employed. 





A nationwide search for 2,000 scientists and engineers by 
the National Aeronautics and Space Administration is getting results. 
Recruiting drives in Chicago, Denver and Phoenix were successful enough 
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to encourage NASA officials to believe they will meet their goal by the 
time they have completed their drive in 30 or more major cities in the 
next six to eight months. 


Initial response was good, say officials, even though the govern- 
ment pays scientists and engineers generally about $1,000/year less than 
does private industry. The differential increases to an average of $3,000 
to $4,000/year at executive levels. NASA has set aside about $100,000 
for its recruiting campaign. 


AEC’s effort to get out of the commercial nuclear business is 
getting new impetus. The Atomic Energy Commission has created a new 
Division of Industrial Participation. Purpose: to speed the day when the 
nation’s nuclear supply and production needs can be furnished by private 
industry. For years, AEC has supplied many nuclear items and services 
because they were unavailable commercially. 





Head of the new division is Ernest Tremmel, who helped put the 
Euratom assistance act together. His office will serve as a focal point for 
disseminating information on the types of industrial activities performed 
at AEC installations and indicating which of these might be best suited 
to private enterprise. As a start, Tremmel has called a meeting for the 
first week in January with the Atomic Industrial Forum and industry 
representatives to determine the line of attack. 

« 

Suspension of the “constant charge” proposal of truckers by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission was brought about by a barrage of 
shipper protests. In the forefront were complaints from drug makers and 
retailers, representatives of the rubber industry, and the National Paint, 
Varnish and Lacquer Assn. They and others strongly oppose elimination 
of classification ratings on small shipments. 





Under the plan, truckers would levy flat rates at varying weight 
levels for shipments of 300 lbs. or less. Charges would be based only on 
weight and distance and not on classification. Shippers apparently feel 
that rises in shipping costs would more than offset declines and that they 
would not share in the savings in paper work that would be realized by the 
truckers. ICC is still considering the proposal. 


Massive financial aid is being extended to Brazil to help that 
country out of its serious economic and political troubles—and a large 
part of the money will go into chemical process industries. From a variety 
of sources, $500-600 million is on its way to Brazil, or wil! be by the end 
of the first quarter of *62. 





Initial loans will cover payments of Brazilian imports of essential 
products from the U.S. Among these are oil, fertilizers, rubber, copper 
products, metal alloys, industrial machinery and some specialized con- 
struction equipment. Later loans will go for electricity and water projects. 
U.S. officials are hoping the moves will help promote democracy in Brazil. 
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PROBLEM: How to specify moisture protection for your product without 
being an expert on packaging papers or coatings 


SOLUTION: With International Paper’s new “Levels of Protection” you 
buy precisely the packaging protection you need and no more 


Yow, with its “Levels of Protection,” 

International Paper cuts through 

the confusion resulting from the many 

different types of moisture-barrier pa- 
pers available today. 

The “Levels of Protection” system 
provides the first effective yardstick for 
comparing one moisture-barrier paper 
with another. This means you don’t have 
to be an expert on papers, coatings and 
weights to get the best packaging for 
your money. 


This new rating system evaluates all 
our moisture-barrier papers—regardless 
of type or weight of coating—against a 
scientifically graduated scale of levels 
of protection. Knowing what product 
you package, we can quickly recom- 
mend the most effective level of protec- 
tion for that product. 

But this rating system has another 
dimension. Since we can supply a num- 
ber of different types of moisture-bar- 
riers for any given level of protection, 


we can offer you the one barrier that 
most economically furnishes the level of 
protection you require for your product. 

This new system is another example 
of the complete packaging service of- 
fered you by International Paper. Serv- 
ice which includes a complete range of 
paper packaging and paper packaging 
materials, skilled packaging engineers, 
printing and design service. 

For full details, call any of our sales 
offices or write us direct. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER 


Manufacturers of papers for magazines, books, newspapers 


cartons + milk containers + shif 


ig 


r containers + multiwall bags + 


NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


. papers jor home and office use © CONE 


grocery and specialty bags and sacks + 


fing pape rs 


+ papers and paperboards for packaging « label 


mul for industry . lumber Wywood and other buildin 
4 4 ? 


g « folding 


g materials 





YOURS 
TO USE 


Control Your Marketing Costs With General American Tank Storage Term 
Your lease of General American Tank Storage Terminals facilities 
tects your profits by keeping your storage costs at the lowest | 
sible level. If storage costs rise, you are protected, and you are ne 
saddled with long-term amortization of large capital investm 


GENERAL AMERICAN eee ares oom CORPORATI 


Terminals Division TANK STORAGE 135 South LaSalle Street * Chicago 3, Illinois 


Terminals at: Carteret, N. J. (Port of New York); Chicago, Illinois; |, WAZ,,, Galena Park, Texas (Port of Houston); Good Hope, La. (Port 
Corpus Christi, Texas; Pasadena, Texas (Port of Houston); Orleans); Offices in principal cities 
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INTERNATIONAL 


| Fertilizantes del Istmo S.A., a new- 
comer in Mexico’s chemical process in- 
dustries, has signed agreements that 
will make it the first Latin-American 
company to export fertilizers. 

The firm, owned by Mexican and 
Cuban interests, will start exporting 
high-analysis chemical fertilizers next 
year under compensated import-export 
agreements with two U.S. companies 
—International Ore & Fertilizer (New 
York) and Woodward & Dickerson, 
Inc. (Philadelphia), which will sell 
the Mexican fertilizers on the world 
market. 

Under the agreements, Istmo will 
export 20,000-30,000 tons of fertiliz- 
ers in second-half ’62, matching dol- 
lar-for-dollar the value of 22,000 
metric tons of anhydrous ammonia it 
is importing this year. 

New Twist: Compensated import- 
‘4 export agreements are allowed under 
A a new system introduced by Mexico’s 
Secretariat of Commerce and Indus- 
try. It allows Mexican industrial firms 
to import certain products on the con- 
dition that they export an equal 
amount of the same type of product 
manufactured in Mexico. This differs 
from ordinary compensated trade 
agreements, in which there is no nec- 
‘essary relation between the kind of 
products exchanged. Most Mexican ex- 
ports under compensated trade agree- 
tents are agricultural products and 
r Ainerals. 

Istmo’s imports of anhydrous am- 
tmonia will supply its new plant with 
‘raw material until the government oil 
‘monopoly, Petroleos Mexicanos (Pe- 
‘erminals:™»- completes its adjacent Minatit- 

lan ammonia plant. Pemex, which ran 
7 .Short of funds and halted construc- 
JES pro tion of all petrochemical projects 
> . about a year ago, has resumed work 
ast POs on the 200-tons/day ammonia plant 
6 neverand expects to complete it this De- 
cember. Istmo will take the entire out- 
Stment. put under a long-term agreement. 
In a separate deal, Istmo won a re- 
cent South Korean bidding, and will 
ATION export 9,650 metric tons of ammo- 
nois nium nitrate, valued at about $850,000 
to that country in first-half ’62. 
Boost for Mexico: The company 
put its first units onstream at the end 
a. (Port of New Of August. The completed complex, 








costing $11.5 million, will be Mexico's 
biggest nitrogen fertilizer producer. 
It will turn out 66,000 tons of nitro- 
gen annually, in the form of 45,000 
tons of 45% prilled urea, 40,000 tons 
of 33.5% prilled ammonia nitrate and 
slightly more than 100,000 tons of 
various other fertilizer blends. 

Right now a 150-tons/day nitric 
acid plant and a 200-tons/day am- 
monium nitrate plant are operating, 
and a 140-tons/day prilled urea plant 
will be completed in March. The lat- 
ter will produce urea for animal feed 
and industrial uses as well as for fer- 
tilizer. Also slated to be onstream in 
March are a 150-tons/day sulfuric 
acid plant, a 50-tons/day phosphoric 
acid plant, and a 300-tons/day high- 
analysis fertilizer plant. 

Fertilizantes del Istmo is 20% 
owned by Pemex. The group making 
up the rest of the majority Mexican 
interest is headed by Emilio Almada. 
The Cuban group is headed by Sergio 
Garcia Palacio, former head of Cia. 
Cubana del Nitrogeno. The project is 
expected to be partly financed by a 
$5-million loan from the U.S. Export- 
Import Bank. 

The Mexican company is handling 
its own construction, with machinery 
coming from Chemical & Industrial 
Corp. (Cincinnati). C&I is also sup- 
plying the nitric acid and ammonium 
nitrate plants, while Dorr-Oliver is ex- 
pected to supply the phosophoric acid 
plant design, and Japan’s Toyo Koatsu 
the urea process. 

A Frasch-process plant will fill the 
project’s sulfur requirements from Jal- 
tipan, 30 miles away. Phosphoric rock 
will be imported from Tampa, Fla., 
to the Gulf Coast port of Coatzacoal- 
cos, in ships that will carry sulfur in 
the opposite direction. 

Other Projects: Meanwhile, another 
new Mexican company is going ahead 
with nitrogen fertilizer production 
plans. Fertilizantes del Bajio, con- 
trolled by Sociedad Mexicana de Cred- 
ito Industrial, will invest $4.8 million 
in its prilled urea plant at Salamanca, 
in central Mexico. Pemex will sup- 
ply the ammonia from a plant going 
up at its refinery there. 

About half the costs are being fi- 
nanced by the Ex-Im Bank and the 


‘Mexico: Now Fertilizer Exporter 


Worms Bank (Paris), and with equip- 
ment credits from U.S. and Mexican 
suppliers. The plant will use the proc- 
ess of Lonza Elektrizitatswerke & 
Chemische Fabriken of Switzerland. 
Lummus Co. and Sociedad Mexicana 
de Credito Industrial are handling the 
engineering. 

Bajio plans to set up a phosphoric 
fertilizer plant at the same site. 

Two other Mexican nitrogen ferti- 
lizer projects have been operating for 
some time. The government-con- 
trolled Guanos y Fertilizantes de Mex- 
ico turns out about 20,500 tons/year 
of nitrogen in the form of 100,000 
tons of 20.5% ammonium sulfate. 
And Fertilizantes de Moncolva (which 
is partly French owned) produces 21,- 
774 tons/year of nitrogen in the 
form of 65,000 tons of 33.5% am- 
monium nitrate. 

Pushing Exports: The compensated 
export scheme by which Fertilizantes 
del Istmo will sell some of its fertiliz- 
ers is part of the Mexican govern- 
ment’s drive to boost exports, particu- 
larly of manufactured products. 

Chemicals are expected to eventu- 
ally play an important role in Mexi- 
can exports to the Latin American 
Free Trade Assn. (LAFTA), which 
will go into operation on a limited 
scale next year. 

Negotiations between the nine 
members over reciprocal tariff conces- 
sions are under way now in Monte- 
video, Uruguay. The members: Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Chile, Mexico, Paraguay, 
Peru, Uruguay, Colombia and Ecua- 
dor. 

Mexico has requested tariff con- 
cessions from the other members on 
petroleum, rubber and aluminum 
products, copper and manufactured 
copper products, drugs, paints, oils 
and varnishes, pulp and paper prod- 
ucts, chemicals and textiles. In return 
for concessions on these and other 
products, Mexico is offering conces- 
sions on fertilizers, chemical products, 
disinfectants, insecticides, and other 
manufactured goods and raw mater- 
ials. 

This is the first of 12 annual negoti- 
ations. The tariff cuts in each are ex- 
pected to total at least 8% of the 
combined duties and other charges. 
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How 
controlled stress 
makes Glasteel. 








strong 


If you’re concerned about the possi- 
bility of a glassed-steel vessel crazing 
from thermal shock . . . if you've had 
doubts about its ability to stand up to 
mechanical shock . . . read on to learn 
how stress data recorded by the re- 
search apparatus at left are translated 
into structural strengths. 

The glowing sample of Pfaudler 
Glasteel has just undergone a stress- 
strain analysis. Differential expansion 
between glass and steel was recorded 
during controlled heating. Reason? 
To determine how much compressive 
stress is present in the glass. 

This stress, called a compressive 
cushion, is designed into Glasteel to 
permit it to bend, stretch, breathe — 
absorb thermal shock. 

And the precise stress-strain tests 
which we employ permit us to predict 
and control the amount of compressive 
cushion in Glasteel over the complete 
operating-temperature range of a fab- 
ricated vessel. 


260° AT. Controlled stress in Glasteel 
gives you the thermal protection of 
a 260° differential between product and 
jacket media at an operating tempera- 
ture of 250° in all vessels through 2000 
gallons. (We consider this a safe rec- 
ommendation because it contains a very 
pens factor of three, based on care- 
ully controlled laboratory experiments. ) 


In spite of an unusually high 455° thermal 
shock, no damage was done to the lab sample 


of Glasteel pipe at right, glassed with today’s 
standard audier glass. Pipe at left was 
glassed with our previous standard. 


Locked together. Glasteel as a mate- 
rial of construction is strong in other 
ways, too. The bond between the glass 
and steel, created by chemical action 


during firing, locks the components 
firmly together. Like this: 





Even though the Glasteel bar has been twisted 
to the elastic limit of the steel, the glass-to- 
steel bond and the glass itself remain intact. 


Bolt torque test. So strong is Glasteel 
that in a bolt torque torture test on a 
glassed flange, the steel portion of the 
flange yielded before the glass. 


More tests. In point impact tests, Glas- 
teel is 214 times more resistant than 
safety plate glass. Under conditions of 
erosion-corrosion, it is more abrasion 
resistant than most metals. 

On both the Knoop and other hard- 
ness scales, the glass component in 
Glasteel is harder than the common 
metals. 


Summing up. When you specify Pfaud- 
ler Glasteel process equipment, you 
want excellent acid-alkali resistance. 
You get it. In addition, you get a com- 
pressive cushion to stand up to thermal 
and mechanical shock, a virtually in- 
destructible bond between glass and 
steel, a hard, nonporous product-con- 
tact surface. And the assurance that 
our specifications are the accumulative 
result of extensive lab tests and many 
years of field experience. 


Bulletin 985 is our fact book on Glas- 
teel. For your copy, please write to the 
address indicated. 


PFAUDLER PERMUTIT Inc. 


Specialists in FLUIDICS...the science of fluid processes 





FLUIDICS art work 


Project Engineer- 
ing, anyone? 
These absorber 
columns are 
part of an inte- 
grated chlorine 
dioxide generat- 
ing plant that is 
not only Pfaudier 
equipped, but 
also Pfaudier en- 
gineered. 

Which brings 
us to the services 
you can get from 
our Project En- 
gineering group. 

This group func- 
tions as a tempo- 
rary addition to 
your staff (or to 
your consulting 
firm) when you build or expand. 

Pfaudler Project Engineering can help with 
any or all of the following: (1) Design of the 
system or plant, (2) Specification and selec- 
tion of equipment, (3) Detailed plant layout, 
(4) Procurement and expediting, (5) Assist- 
ance in erection, (6) Start-up assistance and 
personnel training. 

You provide the process and/or process 
data. We take it from there for such diverse 
fields as chiorine dioxide, polymerization, 
solvent recovery, esterification, detergents, 
resins, and recovery of metal finishing wastes. 
Inquiries invited. 


Handbook for corro- 
sion-resistant piping. 
Bulletin 987 details 
our line of Glasteel 
pipe, valves and fit- 
tings. In its 16 pages 
you'll find the specifi- 
cations you need to 
eliminate corrosion as 
a problem when you 
transfer materials to 
and from process 
equipment. Ask for a 
copy. 


Ps 


Wiped Film Evaporator for heat-sensitive or- 
ganics. At Jefferson Chemical Company, Inc., 
Austin, Texas, a 12” 1.D. Pfaudler® Wiped 
Film Evaporator distilis heat-sensitive organ- 
ics at an overhead rate of 500 Ibs. per hour. 
The yield for these high-boiling organics works 
out to 42 Ibs. per hr. per sq. ft. of heat trans- 
fer area. This evaporator, a unique wiped- 
surface evaporator, uses centrifugal force to 
hold four free-floating wipers in contact with 
the internal heated wall. This makes it well 
suited also to handling products that are 
highly viscous or low in thermal conductivity. 
Offer: Let us test your product in our Test 
Center. Or ask for a copy of Bulletin 991. 


Address all inquiries to our Pfaudier Division, 
Dept. CW-121, Rochester 3, N. Y. In Canada, 
contact Pfaudier Permutit Canada Ltd., Toronto. 
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MAKE A FLUFFY MERINGUE 
The proof is in the eating. Her- 
cules® CMC—Cellulose Gum— 
has been used in this meringue 
pie formulation because it con- 
trols viscosity, gives greater clari- 
ty, eliminates cracking and syner- 
esis (weeping), gives freeze-thaw 
stability and contributes to better 
texture. Additional uses: in fruit 
pie fillings, icings, and glazes, 
toppings, and other classes of 
food products. 





PRODUCE AEROSOL Lacquers p 


Until now no one knew what hap- 
pened inside an aerosol can when 
lacquer and propellant were 
mixed. Formulations were arrived 
at empirically. Today, using a new 
Hercules method, the test lac- 
quers are first formulated in pres- 
sure-proof glass test tubes, where 
results can be closely observed. 
Information obtained to date is 
available on request. 


PLAN PACKAGES WITH BUILT-IN 
SELL— Produce packaged in Pro- 
fax® polypropylene film looks 
fresh and appealing, sells fast! 
These lettuce bags of Pro-fax, 
made by Kordite, have sparkling 
clarity, high strength, toughness, 
moisture resistance, printability 
and long shelf life. Stabilized Pro- 
fax is FDA accepted, thus suited 
for use with all types of foods. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


H KE R & Hs P 3 E S Hercules Tower, 910 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 
el mp ae 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Growth Without Strain 


A 50% increase in over-all in- 
dustrial production of the “Atlantic 
community” during the 1960-70 dec- 
ade was set as a goal last week by 
representatives of the 20 nations that 
are members of the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment (CW, Nov. 25, p. 21). It will be 
an easy mark for nearly all of Europe’s 
chemical industries to equal or exceed, 
agree Western Europe’s chemical in- 
dustry spokesmen. 

In fact, the goal is regarded by in- 
dustry and government people alike in 
Europe as a “realistic” one for the 
Atlantic community as a whole, and 
as one that will probably be met with- 
out difficulty by nearly all of the 
OECD member nations. Likely ex- 
ceptions: Britain and Belgium. 

From °55 through °60 the British 
chemical industry’s output showed an 
average annual increase of 6.4% , com- 
pared with 2.7% for the country’s total 
industrial production. 

Since the chemical industry is a 
much larger factor in total industry 
output in Britain than it is in the U.S., 
the British chemical industry would 
have to boost its growth rate consider- 
ably to help the nation meet the OECD 
goal of a 4.2% over-all economic 
growth rate. 

West Germany’s economic growth 
has slackened markedly in the past 
half year, and even optimists there 
expect the “breathing pause” will ex- 
tend at least through ’62. 

Nevertheless, gross national product 
(GNP) growth for ’61 will be about 
6-7%; and a gain of 5-6% is antici- 
pated for °62—indicating that German 
industry as a whole will meet the 
OECD goal for °70 without visible 
strain. 

Similarly, Germany’s chemical in- 
dustry is now growing at a more mod- 
erate rate, but definitely faster than 
OECD's 4.2% standard. Chemical out- 
put was up 12% last year, relative to 
’59; further gains of 6% each are ex- 
pected for both *61 and ’62. 

French chemical companies have 
been growing notably faster than other 
industries, were already planning a 
27% rise between °61 and ’65 that 
works out to a 6.1% annual average 
(CW, Oct. 28, p. 24). 

One problem that could hold down 
growth rates, especially in Germany 
and Britain: chronic labor shortages, 





used in Republic Drums and 

Pails of all sizes and gages 
offers better surface condition for 
exterior painting and interior lining; 
helps prolong life of drums and pails. 
Get complete information on this 
important Republic feature today. 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


CONTAINER DIVISION C.D 
465 Walnut Street + Niles, Ohio 


New York Offices: 30 Church Street, New York 7, New York 


This STEELMARK of the American Steel Industry telis 
Zo] 0m- m oldeolol elon mi-Maal- lol -Mohm—04-1-16ml kolo) @ilolmih hy dal lel aolem oleh’ 
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ELAVV/- KNOX 


PROCESS 


ABILITY! 


HOW IT CAN GIVE YOU A PICTURE 
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process objective: expansion of Chlor-Alkali production facilities. Working with Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corporation, Blaw-Knox assisted in the development of the new E-11 Mercury Cell—heart of the Chlor-Alkali 
process. In the new design, 58 cells replaced 2,000 older cells in one-third the space, and production was in- 
creased 50 per cent. The new unit went on stream in just one year and is one of several of its type engineered 
and constructed for Olin Mathieson by Blaw-Knox. 


OF YOUR NEXT PROCESS FACILITY 


Process-Ability—the specialized engineering service from Blaw-Knox—performs the key func- 
tion of giving you a detailed picture of your new processing facility before you commit capital. 
w Working closely with you, Blaw-Knox Process-Ability evaluates vital process data, translates 
it into economical commercial plant designs, and establishes realistic project cost estimates. 
In this way you are assured of the economic and technical feasibility of your plans in time to 
avoid costly errors and omissions. m If you are considering expansion, modernization or de- 
velopment for profit, you will want to consider Blaw-Knox Process-Ability and its many unique 
contributions to the Processing Industries. A letter to Mr. C. F. Hauck, Vice President, will 
bring a full description of our services. Blaw-Knox Company, Chemical Plants Division, Pitts- 
burgh 22, Pennsylvania. Offices in New York, Chicago, Houston, Birmingham and San Francisco. 


Chemical Plants Division 


BLAW-KNOX 


Blaw-Knox designs and manufactures for America’s growth industries: METALS: Rolling Mills ¢ Steel Process- 
ing Lines ¢ Rolls ¢ Castings * Open Hearth Specialties * PROCESSING: Process Design, Engineering and Plant 
Construction Services * Process Equipment and Pressure Piping * CONSTRUCTION: Concrete and Bituminous 
Paving Machines * Concrete Batching Plants and Forms « Gratings * AEROSPACE: Fixed and Steerable 
Antennas * Radio Telescopes * Towers and Special Structures * POWER: Power Plant Specialties and Valves 
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THERE’S A RIGHT WAY TO HANDLE H,0,, T00! 


It takes experience to determine the best way 


Becco 
hemical 
micas ‘ Division 


161 East 42n¢d Street, New York City 


to handle H,0,. Becco’s got it. Why not take 
advantage of Becco’s fourfold engineering serv- 
ice, offering survey, proposal, installation and 
inspection. No obligation, of course. 
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Achieving 

an 

Ever 
Growing 
Development 


PRODUCTS 


FERTILIZERS: 

AMMONIUM SULFATE, UREA, COMPOUND FERTILIZER 
METALS: 

ALUMINUM, ALUMINUM ALLOYS, FERROALLOYS, METAL- 
LIC SILICON, PURE IRON 

ELECTRODES: 

SYNTHETIC GRAPHITE ELECTRODE, REACTOR GRAPH- 
ITE, CARBON PRODUCTS 


ABRASIVES: 
MORUNDUM (Fused Alumina), DENSIC (Silicon Corbide) 


CHEMICALS: 
POLYETHYLENE, CARBON BLACK, PROPYLENE GLYCOL, 


ANTHYDRIDE, ETC. 


Please write for our English catalogues 





SHOWA DENKO K.K. 





(integrated chemical manufacturers) 


34, Shiba Miyamoto-cho, Minato-ku, Tokyo, Japan Cable Address: 
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INTERNATIONAL. 


WORLD WRAP-UP 


Sales/South America: Du Pont is 
consolidating some of its South Ameri- 
can sales and service operations under 
its subsidiary, Du Pont de Nemours 
Argentina, which will handle textile 
fiber (except nylon) and petrochemical 
sales in Argentina. It will also provide 
technical service to distributors in 
Argentina, Chile, Paraguay and 
Uruguay. 

e 

Petrochemicals/Egypt: Italy’s ENI 
has signed a $50-million credit for 
Egypt, including $30 million for con- 
struction of a petrochemical plant in 
the Suez area. 

* 

Pharmaceuticals/ Australia: Farben- 
fabriken Bayer has formed a subsidiary 
in Sydney called FBA Pharmaceuticals 
Ltd. to sell and eventually produce 
pharmaceuticals. 

ee 

Sales/U.K.: Glaxo Laboratories 
Ltd. reports that although sales in the 
year ending June 30 were 7% higher 
than in the previous year, pretax profits 
fell 4%, particularly overseas, where 
Glaxo chalks up 60% of its total sales. 
Net profits after taxes: $19.42 mil- 
lion, excluding profits of Evans Medi- 
cal, which joined Glaxo during the 
year. 

& 

Soviet Oil/U.K.: According to 
Britain’s influential Financial Times 
the British government is engaged in a 


“major” review of the whole range of 


problems connected with possible U.K. 
imports of Soviet oil, evidently in 
preparation for next spring’s trade 
talks with the U.S.S.R. 

Official government spokesmen, 
however, say the review is simply part 
of routine re-examination of oil and 
trade problems. This goes on con- 
stantly, they say, is in no way out of 
the ordinary. 

e 

Petrochemicals/ Australia: The first 

two units of the five-plant petrochemi- 
cal complex at Altona have been for- 
mally opened: Altona Petrochemical 
Co.’s ethylene and butadiene plant and 
Australian Synthetic Rubber Co.’s SBR 
synthetic rubber plant. Altona Petro- 
chemical is wholly owned by Stand- 
rd-Vacuum Oil Co., which is also 
half-owner of the rubber plant with 
Goodyear Tyre & Rubber Co. (Aus- 
tralia). 





VOLUME III 


A research short cut for formu/ators 


Since the 1956 publication of our “Pluronic 
Polyol Grid Approach” great growth has been 
experienced by these block-polymers, both as 
surfactants and chemical intermediates. 

The variety of Pluronic grades has grown 
from 6 to 30... in addition, there are a number 
of commercially available mixtures and modi- 
fications of regular grades. 

Eight new members that comprise the 9 and 
10 series Pluronic polyols are of special 
interest. These polyols complement and 
enhance the versatility of the other members 
of the series. 

The physical properties of the new members 
are less temperature sensitive than those of 
lower molecular weight. Most all of the 
new members show greater surface tension 
reduction, allowing for much better wetting. 
Those grades in the solid form possess suffi- 
ciently high detergent properties to indicate 
promise for use in formulated bars or tablets. 
The new 9 and 10 series of Pluronic polyols 
also opens the entire field of emulsifica- 
tion applications (e.g., typical xylene-water 
system emulsions, based on Pluronic polyols, 
remained stable through several successive 
freeze-thaw cycles). 

This material and more is contained and 
described in the new expanded Grid. A proved, 
practical research short cut for formulators, 
the Pluronic Grid approach is of inestimable 
value as a means of systemizing their 
. helping to eliminate random 
evaluation of unrelated materials. 


research 


Chemists know that polyoxyethylene com- 
pounds are water soluble—no matter how 


high their molecular weight. For many years 
it was generally assumed that polyoxypropy- 
lene compounds would also be water soluble. 
However, the fact is: at a molecular weight of 
about 800-900, polyoxypropylene glycols be- 
come essentially water insoluble. As the molec- 
ular weight of this chain increases, it becomes 
more hydrophobic. 

Investigation at Wyandotte (U.S. Patent 
#2,674,619) revealed that if water-soluble 
polyoxyethylene groups were added to both 
ends of the water-insoluble polyoxypropylene 
chain, a complete series of new block-polymers 
with highly desirable surface-active properties 
could be obtained. 

These block polymers are prepared by add- 
ing propylene oxide to the two hydroxyl 
groups of a propylene glycol nucleus. The 
resulting hydrophobic base can be made to 
any controlled length, varying from 800 to 
many thousands in molecular weight. 

By adding ethylene oxide to both ends of 
this hydrophobic base, it is possible to put 
polyoxyethylene hydrophilic groups on the 
ends of the molecule. These hydrophilic 
groups are controlled in length to constitute 
anywhere from 10% to 80% of the final 
molecule. The simplified structure can be 
represented as: 


HO (CH2-CH2-0), (CH-CH2-0), (CH2-CH2-0). H 


CH3 


Other products on the market can usually 
vary only the hydrophile. The Pluronic polyols 
are unique in that the size of both the hydro- 
phobe and the hydrophile are variable, offer- 
ing an additional dimension of freedom. This 
produces a wider range of properties, which 
vary in smaller, more controllable increments. 
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MOLECULAR WEIGHT EMULSIFICATION IN XYLENE-WATER SYSTEM 
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~<—SOLUBILITY 


The Pluronic polyols range in 
physical form from mobile liquids to 
solids sufficiently hard to be flaked. 
They are 100% active in all forms, 
and exhibit a wide variety of surface- 
active properties. They range in 
molecular weight from 1,000 to over 
16,000. They vary from materials 
that are almost water insoluble to 
materials that have no cloud point— 
even at the boiling point of water. 


identification of Pluronic 
Polyols 


To simplify the naming of the Plur- 
onic polyols, they are identified by a 
letter (L, P, or F) and a number. The 
letter identifies the physical form of 
the particular Pluronic polyol: L 
for liquid, P for paste, F for flake. 
The first digit or digits identify the 
typical molecular weight of the 
hydrophobic base, as indicated by 
the column to the left of the Grid. 
The last digit indicates the approx- 
imate per cent of ethylene oxide in 
the total molecule. 


Thus, Pluronic F108 is a flake with 
a typical hydrophobic-base molec- 
ular weight of 3250; approximately 
80% of the molecule, by weight, con- 
sists of hydrophilic polyoxyethylene 
groups, and the remaining 20% is 
the hydrophobic polyoxypropylene 
group. 

Total molecular weights of the 
Pluronic grades can easily be approx- 
imated. For example: 


Molecular weight of F108 = = 16250 


3250 is the typical molecular weight 
of the polyoxypropylene base for 
those Pluronic grades whose first 
digits are 10. And .20 means that 
approximately 20% of the molecule, 
by weight, is polyoxypropylene. 


The Pluronic Grid approach 
and its advantages 


The Pluronic Grid is a graphic repre- 
sentation of our broad series of 
Pluronic polyols, formed by plotting 
molecular weight ranges of the hydro- 
phobe against the per cent of the 
hydrophile in the final molecule. In 
brief, these are the advantages: 


1. Provides a controlled sys- 
tematic method of screening. 

- Minimizes costly random 

screening by establishing 
property trends. 
Offers a_ single method of 
determining the effects of 
changes in molecular weight 
and in  hydrophobic-hydro- 
philic ratio. 


4. Helps develop new products 
and processes by the accumu- 
lation of information on 
related grades of the Pluronic 
series that would have been 
impossible with random 
screening of other surface- 
active agents. 

. Permits the chemist to find 
the Pluronic or combination 
of Pluronics with the best 
balance of properties for the 
solution of his problem instead 
of trying to formulate to a 
surfactant’s properties. 


How to usethe Pluronic Grid 


Because of the wide range of molec- 
ular weights obtainable in the 
Pluronic series—and because of the 
two degrees of freedom (controlling 
the molecular weights of both the 
hydrophobe and the hydrophile)— 
properties of the Pluronic grades can 
be plotted as trends across the Grid. 


By observing these trends, the 
formulator can select—from the Grid 
—those Pluronic grades having the 
best balance of properties for his 
particular application. After only a 
few laboratory tests, he can narrow 
this area down to the best Pluronic 
polyol or combination of several 
grades for his formulation. 


Known trends for several general 
properties of the Pluronic series are 
shown; other specific trends can be 
determined easily by evaluating a 
few Pluronic grades from various 
positions on the Grid. In this way, 
it is possible for anyone to plot his 
own trends . . . individual trends 
directly pertaining to his own oper- 
ations, conditions, or problems. 


Example I: 


Formulation of an 
Insecticide Compound 


In formulating an xylene-type insec- 
ticide, it is desired to add a surface- 
active agent having the following 
properties: 
- It must be a good emulsifier. 
2. It must have low foam. 
- It must cause good wetting. 
- It must possess good lime- 
soap-dispersing ability. 
- It must be soluble in cold water. 


Rather than initiate a random evalu- 
ation of all the unrelated surface- 
active agents now commercially 
available, the formulator can save 
research time—and direct his efforts 
in an organized approach to the 
problem of selecting a suitable sur- 





factant—by referring to the Plur- 
onic Grid. 


The emulsification property is per- 
haps the most important. The polyols 
at the top center of the Grid give 
the best xylene-water emulsification 
properties. The members of the series 
in the upper right quadrant show the 
best lime-soap-dispersing, while the 
members in the upper left quadrant 
show the best wetting properties. 
The lowest foaming members of the 
Grid are on the extreme left-hand 
side. Being nonionic, the Pluronic 
polyols are inversely soluble with 
temperature . . . all of the members 
of the series possess good cold-water 
solubility characteristics. 

Since emulsification, good wetting 
and good lime-soap-dispersion are 
the most important properties, the 
formulator should evaluate the Plur- 


onic grades L103, P104, L92 and 
P94. This systematic approach to 
the problem can eliminate much 
fruitless work in the unprofitable 
areas. 

In actual tests on the xylene- 
water system, Pluronic L103 has 
appeared to be the best member in 
the series for this application. 


The surface-active agent used in a 
detergent should have the following 
properties—low to moderate foam, 
solubilizing ability for lime soaps, 
good detergency and good rinsability. 

As you proceed across and up the 
Grid, the foam characteristics of the 


Pluronic polyols increase to a maxi- 
mum and then decline. 

Pluronic polyols with the best soil 
removal properties are found in the 
center portion of the Grid. All of the 
Pluronic polyols are excellent lime- 
soap-dispersants; the most efficient 
are located in the upper right-hand 
quadrant. All of the Pluronic polyols 
exhibit excellent rinsability. 

Since rinsability, desired foaming 
characteristics, and detergency are 
the most important properties, the 
formulator should evaluate Pluronic 
grades L62, L63, L64, P65 and P75, 
or F68, F77, F88, F98 and F108, if 
a solid surfactant is desired. 

By applying this systematic 
approach, the formulator can elimi- 
nate much fruitless work and exten- 
sive testing of many unrelated 
surface-active agents. 


series has a growing list of commercial applications 


Emulsifiers; 


emulsion 


stabilizers; 


dispersing and wetting agents. 


Deodorants; hair preparations; lotions; oral- 
hygiene products; shampoos*. 

Laundry products*; dairy cleaners; 
detergent sanitizers; floor cleaners; rug cleaners; mechanical- 
dishwashing products*; rinse aids*; scouring powders; foam 
level control. 

Stabilizers; viscosity regulator for 
styrene-butadiene latices; vulcanizers. 


Dampener roll cleaners*. 


Alkaline metal cleaners*; aluminum anodiz- 
ing; passivating; steel pickling. 
Water-soluble coolant and lubricant formula- 
tions*; resinoid grinding wheels*. 


Emulsion paints*; pigment dispersing; improved level- 
ing, spreading, and brushability; viscosity control. 


Coating colors*; reducing viscosity; pigment dispers- 
ing; latex stabilizing. 


The Pluronic Grid can help you choose the 
proper chemicals for testing, but only a thorough 
evaluation in your own laboratories can give you 
the full scope of what the Pluronic polyols can do 
for you. Write today for samples, general listing 
of physical properties, data sheets pertinent to 
your application, and other technical informa- 
tion. Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation, Wyan- 
dotte, Michigan. Offices in principal cities. 


FORM NO. 189-61 


Dispersants for antibiotics; solubilizers 
for antibiotics and vitamins. 
Demulsifying agents; dispersants and lubricants 
for drilling muds; wetting agents for secondary recovery. 
Methylmethacrylate, phenol-formaldehyde, 
urea-formaldehyde, and polystyrene resins. 
: Reacting with diisocyanates to give 
economical foams of superior properties. 
Soap-synthetic and all-synthetic bars; lime-soap 
dispersant. 

Desizing formulations; antistatic agents; continuous 
hypochlorite bleaching; dye leveling*; kier boiling; soaping- 
off prints; softening warp sizes. 

Boiler water; scale prevention in industrial 
water supplies. 
And in many other miscellaneous uses such as: Defoaming 
agents; mold-releasing compounds; water flooding; etc. 


*T echnical Data Sheets available upon request. 
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MICHIGAN ALKALI 


SODA ASH CAUSTIC SODA BICARBONATE OF SODA 
CALCIUM CHLORIDE CHLORINE GLYCOLS 
ETHYLENE DICHLORIDE POLYETHYLENE GLYCOLS 
DICHLORIDE POLYPROPYLENE GLYCOLS 
METHYLHYDANTOIN 
DRY ICE 


DIVISION 


CALCIUM CARBONATE 

SODIUM CMC ETHYLENE OXIDE 
PROPYLENE OXIDE PROPYLENE 

SURFACE-ACTIVE AGENTS DICHLORODI 

CHLORINATED SOLVENTS URETHANE FOAM INTERMEDIATES 
OTHER ORGANIC AND INORGANIC CHEMICALS 


PRINTED IN U.S.A. 





SPECIALTIES 


Henry Gribou, president of German-based Dragoco's U.S. 
subsidiary, spearheads expanding New Jersey operation. 


CW PHOTO—-JOAN SYDLOW 


Benjamin Fainberg, Dragoco's U.S. general manager, offers 
domestically made and imported fragrance raw materials. 


On the Scent of New U.S. Sales 


Last week Carl Heinz Geberding, 
president of West Germany’s leading 
producer of fragrance raw materials, 
Dragoco GmbH. (Holzminden, Ger- 
many) was winding up a U.S. visit that 
has double significance to the aro- 
matics industry. 

For Henry Gribou, president and 
treasurer of the U.S. wing, and Ben- 
jamin Fainberg, general manager 
(above), the visit was further assur- 
ance that Dragoco counts on expan- 
sion of its U.S. subsidiary to help 
maintain the parent firm’s fast, post- 
war growth pace. 

And for the scores of other U.S. 
makers of perfume raw materials, it 
served notice that their young rival— 
Dragoco has had a U.S. operation for 
little more than five years—is out for 
more business in this highly competi- 
tive field. 

The U.S. subsidiary is already a sub- 
stantial contributor to Dragoco’s busi- 


ness. Although the firm won’t talk 
about operations, it does say the 
Totowa force brings in “several” mil- 
lion in sales each year and that 
Dragoco (excluding subsidiaries) has 
moved into the $10-million/ year class. 

Also, expansion of the U.S. ven- 
ture is clearly in mind. Last December 
additional land was acquired next 
to the present plant. But neither Ge- 
berding nor the Totowa, N.J., plant 
staffers would detail the plans for the 
new site. 

Word from Home: Divulging in- 
formation to the public has never 
been the rule for this family-owned 
firm. But in recent weeks at Holz- 
minden, Dragoco officialsk—who have 
won their top position in German fra- 
grance industry only since the ’40s— 
have been willing to tell some of the 
details of Dragoco’s growth—a story 
that hints strongly of its plans for its 
U.S. venture. 


Carl Geberding inherited control of 
Dragoco from his father—now retired 
—who began selling flavors and fra- 
grances from a converted manufactur- 
ing shop in Holzminden in °19. Prewar 
sales were up to about $1 million an- 
nually, but Dragoco didn’t really start 
to score major sales gains until the late 
°40s. 

Several factors worked in the firm’s 
favor—and helped ease operations in 
the rough postwar period. For one 
thing the Holzminden plant remained 
intact during the war. And, although 
Dragoco did not receive any money 
from the Marshall Plan, it profited, like 
the rest of the European economy, 
when Marshall Plan dollars helped 
stabilize business and created a de- 
mand for goods. 

Another factor: the political division 
of Germany meant that the estab- 
lished center of the prewar fragrance 
industry — Leipzig — was in Commu- 
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60% 
PRICE DROP 


for 
Sodium Borohydride 
opens many fields 
for profitable 
exploitation! 


Prices have dropped as low as $8 
per pound for sodium borohydride 
amorphous powder and to $7.50 per 
pound for SWS (stabilized water 
solution), in car load or tank car 
quantities.* Other quantity price 
reductions are just as dramatic! If 
your interests are allied to any of 
the following fields, act now — con- 
tact MHI for prices, complete data 
and technical service. 


Organic Reductions 
Rubber Foaming 

Paper or Pulp Processing 
Petrochemical Processing 
Fuel Cells 
Pharmaceuticals 
Polymerizations 

Flavors, Perfumes 
Pesticides 

Hydrogen Scources 


SAVE TIME! Clip and mail this coupon 
for complete information: 


(Fees ee See 


PIONEERS IN HYDRIDE CHEMISTRY 


imVetal Hydrides 
1] Incorporated ' 


226 CONGRESS STREET, 
BEVERLY, MASSACHUSETTS i 


Gentlemen: 

Please send me complete information 
about how sodium borohydride can fit 
profitably into my processing picture. 
Our products are: 


Company 
Street 


City State 


& *Prices are domestic and include a 
license to practice the inventions in the 
claims of one or more of the following 
U.S. Patents: 2,683,721; 2,925,441; 2,925,- 
438; 2,925,437; 2,856,428; 2,942,990; 2,930,- 
770; 2,930,771; 2,951,819. 4 





SPECIALTIES 


nist hands, eliminating nearly all of 
Dragoco’s former Western market 
competitors. 

The company was also able to profit 
from its former rival’s know-how by 
hiring fragrance experts who had fled 
East Germany. 

But after these developments Drago- 
co wasn’t the only fragrance firm in 
West Germany. Haarmann & Reimer, 
an older company and, like Dragoco, 
a family enterprise, was once the 
larger of the two. (The companies are 
neighbors, both located in Holzmin- 
den.) However, while Dragoco grew, 
H&R saw its share of the market de- 
cline, and it was finally bought by 
Farbenfabriken Bayer. 

Dragoco emerged as Germany’s big- 
gest fragrance and flavors raw-mate- 
rial producer—with exports account- 
ing for about 60% of production—as 
well as one of the country’s biggest 
family-owned enterprises. 

Who’s in Charge: Along with Carl 
Geberding, oldest son of the firm’s 
founder, two other men share in the 
top decision-making: Wilhelm Karl 
Prinz von Preussen, executive vice- 
president and grandson of Germany’s 
Kaiser Wilhelm; and Horst Geberd- 
ing, the founder’s youngest son, who 
is Dragoco’s chief perfumer and tech- 
nical director. 

All three cite Dragoco’s small size 
(German labor force of 600) as the 
reason for the firm’s flexibility. “We 
can arrive at a decision within 24 
hours,” says Wilhelm von Preussen. 
“The same decision may take months 
in a big concern . . . and over-all we 
seem to have done rather well.” 

Dragoco can point to its sales, 
which have doubled in the past five 
years, as testimony to the effectiveness 
of such flexibility. Plant capacity has 
also expanded, along with bigger in- 
vestments in research. 

Westward Ho: Germany’s postwar 
economy didn’t hold only good news 
for the company. U.S. chemical com- 
panies darted after the German mar- 
ket—through exports and outright ac- 
quisitions. Their competition stimulat- 
ed Dragoco to look for other outlets 
to keep sales moving ahead. Soon 
after the war (the elder Geberding was 
still heading the company) the firm 
began to look into the U.S. cosmetics 
and food market—easily the largest 
in the world—as a natural area for 
expansion. The result was Dragoco’s 
first subsidiary (and still its most ex- 
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LET'S COME 
DOWN TO EARTH 


on this 


a Kelal ae Meldetiteya| 
Business 


No area can be all things to all 
industries. But we’ve got down- 
to-earth facts that prove the 
Toledo-Northwestern Ohio area 
is right for Chemical Process 
Industries. These facts are re- 
ported in a study of the area by 
Fantus Research, Inc., one of 
the nation’s foremost industrial 
location services. If you would 
like to evaluate this information 
in terms of your plant location 
plans, write R. E. Johnson, 
Manager, Industrial Develop- 
ment Department, The Toledo 
Edison Company, Toledo 1, O. 


THE TOLEDO EDISON COMPANY 


r-owned ele sht and 


power company serving Northwestern Ohio 





NOW... 


from HYBASE M-300 is the first oil- 


soluble magnesium sulfonate with 
a base number of 300 to be com- 


Bryton ! mercially available. Imaginative 


minds throughout industry will 


a bre akthr OU 2g h welcome Bryton’s contribution to 


metal-in-oil chemistry and will be 


intrigued by this new concept of 


to a solubilized metallic basicity. Where 


can the “high loading of metal” 


300 B N | b found in HYBASE M-300 create 
Dase um er. ee new profit opportunities for you? 


YBASE M300 





Oil-soluble magnesium sulfonate 


Typical Physical Properties 


Base Number (mgs KOH/gr sample) 300 
Magnesium Sulfonate, wt. % 
Se aes re 72 
WHS esate lie cc cis oeekeene 0.5 
Mineral Oil, wt. % 

Viscosity @ 210°F, CS 

Flash Point, COC 

Specific Gravity............ 

Pounds per gallon..............-..-- 8.9 


SPECIFIC 
If you are interested in further information or BRYTON SULFONATES 
samples, address your inquiry on your letterhead: oe See 


BRYTON CHEMICAL COMPANY Sodium ¢ Barium e Calcium « Ammonium Sulfonates @ Sulfonic Acids 
1270 Avenue of the Americas, New York 20, N. Y. 
European Address: P.O. Box 1207, Rotterdam, The Netherlands 


© 1961, Bryton Chemical Company 
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MORE AND MORE INDUSTRIES SPECIFY 


“OXYTON™ 


UNITS 
BY AIR LIQUIDE 


Large volume production of oxygen has created a revolution 
in modern industrial processes. Notable examples are the 
metallurgical, chemical, and petroleum industries where Air 
Liquide ““Oxyton” units, ranging in capacity from a few tons 
to more than 600 tons per day, are meeting the needs of 
today’s advanced technology. For over 50 years Air Liquide 
has specialized in this field and offers American industry 
complete engineering and design facilities for the construction 
of low-temperature gas separation plants. For more informa- 
tion or advice on specific cryogenic problems, write or call us. 


ys 7 H *“Oxyton” is o registered trade-nome 
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AIR LIQUIDE Cryotechniques are producing “Oxyton” units, such as this one, with capacities 


as high as hundreds of tons per day for both North American and European industry. 
(7 

/} 1 KY AMERICAN 

ul _} AIR LIQUIDE 


Qe ENGINEERING & CONSTRUCTION DIVISION 


OLDEST IN EXPERIENCE NEWEST IN DESIGN 


Chrysler Building, 405 Lexington Ave., 


New York 17, N.Y. Telephone: YUkon 6-6544 
in Canada: L'Air Liquide, 1210 Sherbrooke St. W., 
Montreal, Quebec. Telephone: Victor 2-5431 


ALL AIR LIQUIDE LOW-TEMPERATURE PLANTS ARE DESIGNED AND BUILT 
FROM NORTH AMERICAN MATERIALS — TO NORTH AMERICAN STANDARDS. 
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SPECIALTIES 


tensive), which was followed by op- 
erations in Italy, Switzerland, France 
and Austria. 

The U.S. company originally work- 
ed out of a rented office building in 
lower Manhattan. But getting estab- 
lished turned out to be more difficult 
than they had thought. As Carl Geb- 
erding notes in retrospect, “Only peo- 
ple as naive as we were at the time 
would have undertaken the task of 
breaking into the U.S. market on a 
shoestring, and competing with well- 
established fragrance manufacturers 
that had far superior sales methods.” 

Only when he and an American co- 
worker “took to the road and visited 
potential customers personally” did 
Dragoco start to ring up sales. The 
biggest help on their cross-country 
tours was the “Dragoco Report,” a 
monthly 20-25-page bulletin, printed 
in Germany—a sort of perfumer’s 
trade publication—which mixed equal 
doses of Dragoco product informa- 
tion with technical guidance on how 
to use them. This journal, which now 
appears in German, English, French, 
Italian and Spanish, has about 17,000 
readers. Geberding says, in fact, that 
the four-color bulletin, imprinted with 
the Dragoco insignia, a coiled red 
dragon, has been perhaps the most 
important factor in making Dragoco 
known in this country. One example: 
an advertisement offering a brochure 
on infrared spectroscopy brought about 
1,000 U.S. requests, including 40 from 
American universities. The same ad in 
the German edition drew far fewer re- 
sponses. 

Slow Start: Sales expansion, how- 
ever, was slow in the beginning. Dra- 
goco management traces this to the 
nature of its business — three to five 
years are needed to develop finished 
products. And until last year’s open- 
ing of the Totowa plant, its operation 
here was limited largely to its role 
as a selling agent for the parent Ger- 
man company. Some technical-service 
research work had been done in New 
York, but in the main the office co- 
ordinated sales of imported products 
through sales agents in Chicago and 
Cincinnati. 

However, U.S. cosmetic and food 
companies made it clear that they 
couldn’t continue to risk dependence 
on the vagaries of imported fra- 
grances. Thus Dragoco set up the 
plant in which it now manufactures its 
own perfume oils (it won’t say how 
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your nearest CARBIDE office, or Union Carbide Chemicals Company, Division of 
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much), although the subsidiary still 
takes fragrances and etherin oils from 
Germany. 

Currently on the staff: seven fra- 
grance chemists and a dozen technical 
sales representatives. They are direct- 
ed by Gribou, who was formerly with 
Colgate-Palmolive and succeeded Carl 
Geberding as president and treasurer; 
William Foley, vice-president; and 
Fainberg, general manager. 

They keep in close touch with the 
German operation. Each makes per- 
iodic trips back to the parent Dra- 
goco GmbH. And the latter also 
farms out “guest performers” to the 
Totowa plant for training purposes. 
“There is much to learn in the U.S. 
In sales methods—in men’s cosmetics 
and aerosols, for instance — the U.S. 
is years ahead of Europe,” says one 
Dragoco spokesman. 

Major in Menthol: Right now, one 
of Dragoco’s biggest-selling products, 
both in the U.S. and abroad, is men- 
thol—the firm in Germany is one of 
the world’s largest manufacturers (CW 
capacity estimate: 200 tons/year). 
The U.S. subsidiary does not make 
menthol, instead imports a portion of 
the German production. Because of 
this arrangement, menthol became sub- 
ject of a German-American state trade 
agreement. The U.S., in an effort to 
minimize import of products that 
might be of Communist origin (Red 
China is a large supplier of menthol), 
requires that Dragoco prove that it 
imports all its peppermint oil (for 
menthol) from non-Communist coun- 
tries. In fact Dragoco’s major supply 
comes from South America. 

Aside from menthol, Dragoco has 
done much work on synthetic essential 
oils, has come up with a substitute for 
natural jasmin oil. Price: $49/Ib., 
compared with $800/lb. for the natu- 
ral oil. And it markets a laboratory 
replacement for the rare Bulgarian 
rose oil, price of which is $218/Ib. 
—about one-fifth the price of natural 
oil. 

Part of Dragoco’s job in the future 
will be to widen its circle of custo- 
mers. In less than half a dozen years, 
it hasn’t been able to reach all the 
perfume product users it would like 
to. But German chemical makers have 
learned to move aggressively into the 
U.S. markets, and the Dragoco red 
dragon is plainly getting ready to take 
a bigger bite of the market that so far 
it has only tasted. 








New Drug Entry 


Automatic Cafeterias for Industry 
(Westbury, N.Y.), a vending machine 
company, plans to move into the 
multibillion-dollar proprietary drug 
and sundries market. 

The firm, which recently introduced 
automatically vended diet drinks, now 
expects to market a vending machine 
that dispenses items usually sold over 
the counter in drugstores and super- 
markets. First location: a laundromat 
in East Meadow, L.I., N.Y. 

Automatic Cafeterias, viewing the 
success of similar machines that sell 
milk in apartment houses, foresees 
more than a $2-million business from 
vending these items in metropolitan 
New York. According to company 
President Meyer Blinder, this venture 
will mark the first time automatic dis- 
pensing of proprietary drugs and sun- 
dries has been brought “practically 
into the home.” The vendors will sup- 
ply items—e.g., burn ointments, Band- 
Aid, aspirins, petroleum jelly and 
throat lozenges—that can’t be bought 
when drugstores and super-markets 
are closed. 

The initial installation is a test case 
in which item preference will be 
checked. Twenty different items— 
many of them packaged in “emer- 
gency-size” packets—will be rotated in 
the machine and vended for 25¢ each. 
The selection of the proprietary drugs 
will be guided by state law limitations. 


Out of the Woods 


Weyerhaeuser Co. (Longview, 
Wash.) is offering three new product 
groups, all chemically derived from 
Douglas fir bark (similar products 
were previously made by mechanical 
fractionation). 

WEF (Weyerhaeuser Extracted 
Fibers), a lignocellulosic fiber de- 
signed to replace sisal in polyester 
premix compounds, is said to be 
cheaper and have better handling 
characteristics. It can also be used as 


a reinforcing material in phenolic 
compounds. 
Wey-Chem products, a mixture 


of phenolic acids in the form of so- 
dium salts, are available in powder 
and aqueous solutions. Wey-Chem BD- 
50 is higher in viscosity than Wey- 
Chem BD-100 and contains sodium 
salts of long-chain aliphatic acids in 
addition to sodium salts of phenolic 








EVERY LINING IS UNIFORM 


in drums and pails lined and cured by 
Rheem Centrifugal Process 
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And that’s not all. For several years now, these unique developments 
have been providing the best product protection in steel containers. 
The patented Rheem Centrifugal Lining process insures that the 
application rate and spray angle are always constant. Lining quality 
is further improved by unique Rheem Vertical Curing in three stage, 
high temperature ovens. For more information, or for help in develop- 
ing a lining for a problem product, write the world’s largest manufac- 
turer of steel shipping containers at 1701 West Edgar Road, Linden, 
New Jersey. 


























































Plants across the country . . . Chicago; Freeport and 
Houston, Texas; Linden; New Orleans; Richmond and 
South Gate, Calif.; Tacoma. For other sales offices see 
the Yellow Pages. 
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acids. Both can be used as dispersants, 
binders and adhesive ingredients. 

Firwax 102 is a hard wax for car- 
bon paper inks and Firwax 120 is 
intended for investment casting waxes. 
The products are being produced in 
a $250,000 pilot plant (ton/shift ca- 
pacity). A full-scale plant will likely 
come later. 


EXPANSION 


New Plant: Continental Chemical 
(Paterson, N.J.), manufacturer of sur- 
face-active agents, textiles and chemi- 
cal specialties, has acquired a new 
plant at 270 Clifton Blvd., Clifton, 
N.J., will move in December. 

& 

Canadian Purchase: Nopco Chemi- 
cal Canada Ltd. (London, Ont.) has 
purchased Canadian Aniline & Extract 
Co., Ltd. (Hamilton, Ont.). The ac- 
quired firm will operate as an inde- 
pendent subsidiary. Harry Batley, 
president of Nopco Chemical Canada, 
will become president of Canadian 
Aniline, while W. P. Gudgeon, its 
founder and former president, will 
serve as consultant and a member of 
the board of directors. Canadian 
Aniline’s principal products are ethy- 
lene oxide adducts, sulfate and sul- 
fonated oils. 


PRODUCTS 


Polyester Fiber Dye: Eastman 
Chemical Products (New York) has 
developed an orange dye for use on 
polyester fibers. It’s called Orange 
3RLL, produces a bright red shade 
of orange. It’s also designed for cellu- 
lose acetate and nylon fabrics. 

a 

Epoxy Stripper: A cold stripper for 
epoxy coatings is being marketed by 
Fidelity Chemical Products Corp. (470 
Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, N.J.) 
under the name Fidelity 931 Stripper. 
It can be used on aluminum, steel, 
copper or brass, is nonflammable, 
and is applied at room temperature. 

a 

Promoters: U.S. Peroxygen Corp. 
(850 Morton Ave., Richmond, Calif.) 
has added three promoter formula- 
tions to its line of organic peroxides 
for reinforced plastics. CN-6 is a 6% 
colbalt napthenate; CO-12, a 12% 
cobalt octoate; and CN-S6, a 6% 
cobalt napthenate in which styrene re- 
places the standard diluent. 











Pap ee 


New Neville Island maleic anhydride plant, Pittsburgh Chemical Co. 


$6,000,000 an hour night and day... 


That’s what the Chemical Processing Indus- 
tries will spend in 1961 . . . every hour, every 
day. And a sizable chunk of it will wind up in 
equipment, much of it stainless steel, of course. 
For stainless is the one metal that can stretch 
the life span of new equipment beyond mere 
recovery of the initial investment. 

This deceptively simple truth is highly im- 
portant in an industry where process obsoles- 
cence is probable in 10 years or less, where 
a new process must pay for itself, and quickly 

. without expensive maintenance, without 
revenue loss from contaminated product, with- 
out loss of production from repeated equip- 
ment failure. 


And if stainless is the logical design mate- 
rial among engineers and process chemists, 
Allegheny Ludlum is their logical supplier. For 
no producer has greater stainless knowledge . . . 
or shares it more readily. No producer supplies 
the complete range of stainless grades, product 
forms, and finishes offered by Allegheny 
Ludlum. And no producer is ready to match 
A-L’s service in product development, or to 
apply the time and talented manpower to 
the industry’s production and application 
headaches. 

In the Chemical Processing Industry . . . as in 
every other market for stainless steel . . . to those 
who know, stainless means Allegheny Ludlum. 
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for every form of Stainless 


PIPE & TUBING—seamless, welded, or metallur- 
gically bonded composite products, and the widest 
range of standard stainless types and special, high 
temperature alloys in the business. And A-L main- 
tains a large, flexible stocking program of finished 
products, plus semi-finished billet and strip inven- 
tories for you. SHEET & STRIP—the quality 
standard of the stainless industry. A-L’s integrated 
facilities and tight process controls insure identical 
analyses on every shipment, plus a gage rolled 
right on the button . . . order after order. And 
Allegheny Ludlum has earned a reputation as the 
mill source with thousands of tons of sheet and 
strip in stock, much of it at finish gages for over- 
night delivery. For polishing quality, for second- 
to-none formability, for the lowest fabrication re- 
jection rate and the highest on-time delivery 
record . . . nothing can approach the sheet and 
strip by Allegheny Ludlum. WIRE—stainless in 
one of its most useful forms . . . for woven belt- 
ing, baskets, and screen cloth, for cold headed 
fasteners and braided hose, for springs and mech- 
anisms, for racks and shelving that can live in any 
environment, for fool-proof, fail-proof controls 
and rigging, for incredible strength in the smallest 
diameters. FORGINGS—rough billet stock, fin- 
ished or semi-finished custom components, shaped 
to your specific requirements. For strength, hard- 
ness, and endurance where nothing less than the 
finest can be tolerated . . . Allegheny Stainless. 
BARS—the ultimate in machinability and chem- 
istry balance for any application. Superbly fin- 
ished, perfectly sized, and ready for shaping to 
your needs, stainless bars are among the finest 
products of the Allegheny mills. PLATE—for 
problems of big volumes and high pressures. . . 
for the corrosion, oxidation, and contamination so 
common to chemical processing . . . the massive 
workhorse of the stainless line. Solid stainless or 
clad stainless . . . the finest you can buy is 
Allegheny Stainless. 

Allegheny Ludlum produces all these product 
forms. ..and more. And available with each is the 
same service and technical help that have made 
Allegheny Ludlum a familiar name among engi- 
neers and builders everywhere. A-L’s teams of 
service specialists know your industry and speak 
your language. With any problem, the solution is 
as close as the nearest telephone. Call today, or 
write: Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, 
Dept. MID 5, Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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Watch for Hooker Chemical to emerge as a new entry in the 
sodium borohydride pulp and paper bleaching field. Unofficial word is that 
the U.S. Patent Office has approved the firm’s application for a patent on 
the use of sodium borohydride with chlorine dioxide to prevent color 
reversion in highly bleached paper or cotton. The patent, expected to issue 
soon, would be the U.S. counterpart of Canadian patent 610,654 assigned 
by W. H. Rapson to Electric Reduction Co. of Canada, Ltd. 





This could be a key piece in the jig-saw of recent sodium 
borohydride developments. For example, Metal Hydrides teamed up with 
Mo och Domsjo Aktiebolag (Sweden) for development of sodium borohy- 
dride in the pulp and paper field (CW Technology Newsletter, Sept. 16). 
This gives MHI the right to administer licenses owned by MODO in the 
U.S. Earlier, MHI had cut the price of sodium borohydride to about 
$7.50/Ib. (carload quantities) for stabilized solutions (CW Market News- 
letter, July 22). 





It’s too early to determine how sodium borohydride will fit into 
the bleaching of pulp. The work done by Rapson—a process to which 
Hooker will doubtless obtain rights—deals with increasing brightness of 
cellulose materials and increasing their resistance to yellowing with age. 
The mechanism by which it works has not been established. But Rapson 
theorizes that yellowing is caused by incidental oxidation of cellulose to 
form carbonyls (e.g., aldehydes), which absorb certain wave lengths of 
light, causing the material to take on a yellow tinge. ‘he treatment with 
borohydride reduces these carbonyls to hydroxyls. 


Proponents of borohydride bleaching expect the process to be 
a standard mill practice in 10 years. The drawback now is its high price, 
even at the drastically reduced tags. It’s felt that the material will have to 
approach the $1/Ib. tab before it can win wide acceptance among pulpers. 
That’s not an impossible target though. When Metal Hydrides dedicated 
its Danvers, Mass., plant to make sodium borohydride for the Navy, it 
stated flatly “that borohydride can now be made to sell for $3-5/Ib.” and 
said eventual price would be in the $1-2/lb. range (CW, Oct. 5, ’57, 
p. 22). 





* 

A glowing estimate of the future of cesium in electric propulsion 
and thermionic conversion should be scaled down. Ernst Stuhlinger, direc- 
tor of the Research Projects Division of National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration’s George C. Marshall Space Flight Center (Huntsville, 
Ala.), was widely quoted as having estimated cesium use at | million lbs./- 
year by 65 (CW, Sept. 9, p. 105). But Stuhlinger told CW last week 
“T was misquoted.” 





This is the more realistic timetable, he suggests: cesium use in 
61 will probably amount to 400 Ibs, It will grow to 600 Ibs. next year and 
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Technology to 1,000 Ibs. in "63 and °64. Between "65 and °70 it will reach 2,000 Ibs. /- 
year, and after “70 it will range from 20,000 to 200,000 Ibs./year. 
‘Newsletter ° 


(Continued) An all-tantalum pump is being shown this week at the Exposition 
of Chemical Industries (Chemshow) in New York by Fansteel Metallurgical 
Corp. It was developed jointly by Fansteel and R. S. Corcoran Co. (Joliet, 
Ill.). This means, says Fansteel, that processors can now employ an all- 
tantalum circuit for highly corrosive acids, using previously available 
tantalum tubing, valves, heat exchangers. 





Construction of TVA’s big rotating electric phosphorus furnace 
is under way at the agency’s Fertilizer-Munitions Development Center at 
Muscle Shoals, Ala. It’s expected to be in production early in ’63, will cost 
$3 million, have a capacity of 16-17,000 tons/year of elemental phos- 
phorus. 





TVA built the first rotating furnace in the U. S. in °47, a 6,000- 
tons/year unit that’s still in operation. One advantage of the rotating— 
over the stationary—models, says TVA, is a greatly extended life for the 
carbon block lining. 


The new unit will incorporate modern technology and is expected 
to reduce production costs—through lower labor cost per unit, less main- 
tenance, less electricity. It will replace several older units, therefore will 
not add to TVA’s over-all production (see TVA annual figures, p. 65). 

e 

A patent on columbium steel has been received by Great Lakes. 
Division of National Steel, U. S. patent 3,010,822 covers a columbium- 
additive grain-size refining formula, the process for making the steel and 
all mill products producible from the invention. Columbium steel (CW, 
Oct. 18, p. 101) has been highly touted for some time. But so far it has 
won more attention than markets. 





The first large plates of Hastelloy Alloy N have been produced 
by Lukens Steel (Coatesville, Pa.) for the fuel containment vessel of a 
new circulating-fuel reactor at Oak Ridge National Laboratories. The larg- 
est plate, 324 x 77 in., is 0.360 in. thick and weighs 2,800 lbs. Previous 
production had been on a small-scale basis. The nickel-base alloy (con- 
taining 6-8% chromium, 15-18% molybdenum and a maximum of 5% 
iron) was developed during an effort to find a metal for use in compact 
nuclear power plants that would withstand the attack of highly corrosive 
fused fluorides that contain uranium. 
* 





The Soviets are interested in rhenium disilicide as a high-melting 
semiconductor. A group of scientists report that the material was prepared 
in a resistance furnace by sintering rhenium and silicon powders for three 
hours at 133 C in an argon atmosphere. Stoichiometric quantities of the 
starting materials were employed. The product was powdered by hot press- 
ing in an argon atmosphere at 1600 C and 200-kg./sq.mm. pressure. 
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patted DELIVERS AMMONIA’ 


FROM 171 NATIONWIDE LOCATIONS 














And only ARMOUR offers 4 methods of delivery... tank cars, trailers, trucks and cylinders 


INDUSTRIAL NITROGEN DIVISION 


ARMOUR AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


P.O. BOX 1685 = ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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HOW TO SAVE 


You can also gain greater speed and far greater flexibility from a major 
advance in control computers. 


MONEY ON 


Stored Logic provides these benefits, and the TRW-530 is the first control 
computer with Stored Logic. 


COMPUTER 


Stored Logic in the TRW-530 gives you economy in programming, economy 
in operating time, economy in memory requirements. 


CONTROL 


How can Stored Logic work for you? Our engineers will tell you why Stored 
Logic in the TRW-530 is the money-saving answer to problems such as 
multiple-unit control in a large process plant. Contact one of our offices below. 


TRW Computers Company A 


Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc. 


LOS ANGELES 8433 FALLBROOK AVENUE, DIAMOND 6-6000, EXT. 2227 » CHICAGO 200 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, HARRISON 
7-6348 » HOUSTON 1510 ESPERSON BUILDING, CAPITAL 7-5319 » NEW YORK 200 EAST 42ND STREET, MURRAY HILL 2-6488 
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oN a 
Whyte: ‘Take politics courses.’ 


Ryerson: ‘Help solve problems.’ 


CW PHOTOS—-JOAN SYDLOW 


Making Friends on the Hill 


Chemical businessmen last week 
were exhorted to show more interest 
in, and to exert more influence on, goy- 
ernment. Speakers at the semiannual 
meeting* of the Manufacturing Chem- 
ists’ Assn. in New York insist that 
this is essential if unprecedentedly stiff 
taxes and controls are to be fended off. 

MCA President John Hull observed 
that 58 federal bills pending in the 
House Ways & Means Committee and 
13 now awaiting action in the Senate 
Finance Committee have “special sig- 
nificance” to the industry. He warned 
of the cost to companies of recent 
and pending legislation at all levels 
of government (e.g., it cost companies 
an estimated $1 million to assemble 
scientific data leading to the recent 
ruling by the Food & Drug Admini- 
stration that cleared polyethylene as a 
packaging material for foods). 

Hull says the trend is toward more 
government control over the business 
economy, and there is no possibility of 
stopping it. But he scorns passive 
tactics, urges greater participation of 
company management men in mu- 
nicipal, state and national affairs. 

Action Plan: Robert Kelly, mana- 
ger of Du Pont’s legislative services, 
offered the meeting do’s and don’ts 
for influencing senators and congress- 
men. Among them: “If it is a legisla- 
tive matter you are pursuing, try to 
meet the legislative assistant. Most 
senators have one; and in the House, 
where office staffs are smaller, some- 
one usually serves in this capacity 
along with his other duties.” Unless 
the issue is clear-cut, “don’t insist 
that a member publicly state his posi- 
tion while a bill is still pending before 
a committee. Many legislative items 
are almost completely emasculated 
between the time of introduction and 
final action.” 

And Kelly cautions against making 
critical public appraisals of Congress: 
“Despite what you may read or hear, 
the Senate has a fraternal spirit and 
there is a certain camaraderie that 
exists among its members, not always 
apparent outside the cloak rooms.” He 

* Panel eubfontes Taxation and Depreciation; 
Federal Labeling Act and Regulations; The 
Investor Looks at the Chemical Industry; In- 
dustry-Government Relations; Mental Health in 


Industry; Mergers, Joint Ventures, and Product 
Integration. 


suggests continued liaison with Capitol 
Hill, feels that a once-a-year visit to 
a Congressional office is. “a very 
thoughtful gesture.” 

Both Sides: Former (under Eisen- 
hower) Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Logistics) Perkins McGuire told the 
MCA panel on industry-government 
relations that both business and gov- 
ernment can — and should — do 
many things better. He says a tour in 
government is valuable in broadening 
and maturing younger executives, but 
he admits it is a problem to “.. . get 
them at government salaries at the 
period of their lives when they need 
income the most.” In particular, Mc- 
Guire would like to see industry, in its 
local areas of operation, recommend 
to congressmen contracts that might be 
curtailed or installations that could be 
shut down. 

William Whyte, assistant vice-pres- 
ident (Washington) of U.S. Steel 
Corp., advised management men to: 
(1) issue a policy statement endorsing 
participation of personnel in political 
and public affairs; (2) enroll in practi- 
cal politics courses (U.S. Steel has 
put 4,000 staffers through such a pro- 
gram); (3) take active interest in a 
political party (e.g., by raising money, 
finding candidates); (4) know the 
elected officials who represent in- 
dividuals in the company at all levels 
of government; and (5) make their 
thoughts known to these representa- 
tives (write letters, etc.) but limit the 
amount of legislation in which they 
take interest (“We at U.S. Steel can 
follow only three to five major bills 
at one time.”) He advises small com- 
panies to show their interest in legis- 
lation, because “a little voice is bet- 
ter received in Washington than a big 
voice.” 

John Ryerson, senior editor of the 
Kiplinger Washington Letter, believes 
“there’s an inherent reluctance, and 
in many cases a real inability, on the 
part of businessmen to put their views 
over. Many of them aren’t called on 
in their daily operations to explain 
things. And when they are, it is inside 
the family, to those who already know 
what it is all about. In this same vein, 
most businessmen have a fear of pub- 
licity — many times for good rea- 
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sons. But the trouble is that their fear 
shows through.” 

His prescription for healthier in- 
dustry-government relations is for 
businessmen to “stop talking into a 
mirror” (e.g., only to their friends), 
“tackle the enemy” (e.g., congress- 
men), and “learn the political facts 
of life.” Says Ryerson, congressmen 
and government officials must consid- 
er the political impact of issues and 
problems. The inability of businessmen 
to recognize this is a major reason 
for much friction between government 
and business. 

“A businessman who goes into gov- 
ernment service,” says Ryerson, “must 
recognize that he cannot tell off 
the appropriations committee that de- 
cides how much money he is going 
to get, the same way he might tell off 
some group inside his own private 
operation. Yet this has happened over 
the years. Government service is dif- 
ferent from business and cannot be 
run the same as a private enterprise, 
no matter how many times business- 
men say it can.” 

He dislikes the “negative attitude” 
business often displays toward govern- 
ment problems, invites industry to 
come up with plans that may help 
solve a particular problem—rather 
than merely reject the government’s 
solution. 

Like it or not, the panelists agree, 
business and government are now in- 
separable partners. The trick is to 
make the most of the marriage. 


Employees Cash In 


Eastman Kodak will distribute a 
$50.9-million wage dividend to 46,- 
000 employees; and Dow Chemical 
has a new plan whereby salaried em- 
ployees may earn cash awards “in 
recognition of outstanding contribu- 
tions.” 

The Kodak workers will receive 
cash or have the money deposited for 
their benefit in the Eastman Kodak 
Employees Savings and Investment 
Plan. The wage dividend, which is 
subject to authorization by the direct- 
ors each year, is based on the cash 
dividends declared on the common 
stock during the year and on indi- 
viduals’ earnings over the five years 
preceding the payment date. It is in 
addition to regular wages. Eligible 
workers will get $36.55 for each 
$1,000 earned during 57-61). 
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Under Dow’s “Cash Award Plan,” 
employees at the parent company and 
at Dow subsidiaries will be eligible. 
Officers and directors are excluded. 
Cash payments may range up to a 
maximum of three months’ salary for 
the employee concerned. The plan is 
optional and may be used at the dis- 
cretion of the division manager or 
company department head. 


LABOR 


Labor’s Choice: Du Pont produc- 
tion and maintenance employees at 
Niagara Falls, N.Y., rejected the In- 
ternational Assn. of Machinists 
(AFL-CIO) and voted to retain the 
Independent Niagara Plant Employ- 
ees Union as bargaining agent. The 
latter has represented employees at 
the Du Pont plant for about 20 
years. The election was requested by 
IAM and conducted by the Buffalo 
regional office of the National Labor 
Relations Board. 

e United Steelworkers of America 
(Canadian Labour Congress) claims 
victory in a drive to oust a rival 
union from International Nickel 
Co. plants in Port Colborne, Ont. A 
United Steelworkers spokesman says 
the union has signed about 60% of 
the 1,900 members of Port Col- 
borne’s Local 637, International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers (Ind.). United Steelworkers 
also won an NLRB recognition elec- 
tion at the Wah Chang Metals Corp. 
(Albany, Ore.) and is carrying on in- 
tensive recruiting drives at Mine- 
Mill locals in Thompson, Man. 

- 

Settlements: Norton Co. of Can- 
ada, Ltd. (Hamilton, Ont.), and Lo- 
cal 3696, United Steelworkers of 
America, have agreed on a new, 
two-year contract including a 12% ¢/- 
hour package wage boost. An initial 
5¢/hour increase brought the mini- 
mum rate for men to $1.97/hour; 
for women, to $1.70/hour. A second 
5¢/hour boost takes effect Nov. 1, 
62. 

e Management of Longhorn Divi- 
sion of Thiokol Chemical Corp. at 
Longhorn Ordnance Works (near 
Marshall, Tex.) and representatives 
of three labor unions have agreed on 
a 7¢/hour wage increase. The new 
contract, effective for one year, also 
provides for limited powers for arbi- 
trators, revised seniority for certain 


employees and changes in contract 
language. 
e 

Product Ban: The state of Penn- 
sylvania has barred the manufacture 
and use of #-naphthylamine, a coal- 
tar product used in dye manufactur- 
ing, charging that it causes cancer of 
the bladder. Reports of several hun- 
dred cases of bladder cancer in 
workers handling the product 
prompted the move. Manufacture of 
the product is now prohibited in 
Germany, Switzerland and England 
but continues in Italy, Japan and 
Czechoslovakia. Dr. Charles Wilbar, 
state health secretary, said he be- 
lieves Pennsylvania is the first state 
to ban the compound. 

e 

Union Merger: Merger of two dis- 
tricts of Oil, Chemical & Atomic 
Workers may shift central head- 
quarters for 19,000 union members 
from Tulsa, Okla., to Joplin, Mo. 
Merging of the union’s District 8 
(Missouri and Arkansas) and District 
5 (Kansas and Oklahoma) was ex- 
pected at a meeting of 250 delegate- 
members of the two districts. 


LEGAL 


Fluoridation O.K.: Voters in West 
Memphis, Ark., have approved fluori- 
dation of the community’s water. 

oe 

Mineral Leasing: The Interior Dept. 
has proposed a new extension of 
mineral leasing rules, to include as- 
phalt, bituminous rock, and oil-im- 
pregnated rock and sand. The changes 
extend the principles of miultiple- 
use management to mineral develop- 
ment on public lands. Interested par- 
ties have 30 days (from Nov. 21) to 
file comments with the Director of the 
Bureau of Land Management (Wash- 
ington, D.C.). 

e 

Damage Suit: U.S. district court in 
Greenville, S.C., has returned a ver- 
dict for Texize Chemicals, Inc., de- 
fendant in a $300,000 damage suit 
brought by Billy Joe Wooldridge of 
Little Rock, Ark. Wooldridge claimed 
a chemical cleaner made by Texize 
had entered, and caused loss of, his 
right eye. He contended the firm was 
negligent in putting the solution in a 
plastic squeeze-type bottle without 
listing adequate instructions for its 
use. 





KEY CHANGES 


William W. Wright to executive 
vice-president; Robert M. Ward to 
vice-president, Beckman Instruments, 
Inc. (Fullerton, Calif.). 


Kenneth E. Cosslett to director of 
international operations, U. S. Indus- 
trial Chemicals Co. (New York), di- 
vision of National Distillers and 
Chemical Corp. 


Leland A. Doan to board of di- 
rectors, Brazos Oil and Gas Co. 
(Houston), division of Dow Chemical 
Co. 


Philip B. Dalton to director of 
marketing, Antara Chemicals Divi- 
sion, General Aniline & Film Corp. 
(New York). 


William A. Moody to secretary, 
Tennessee Products & Chemical Corp. 
(Nashville, Tenn.). 


Joseph G. Leone, Robert E. Kenim 
to executive vice-presidents, Wheaton 
Industries, Inc. (Millville, N.J.), mak- 
er of plastic and glass containers. 


Wilton E. Scott to president and 
director, Tenneco Oil Co. (Houston). 


George M. Elsey to assistant to the 
president, The M. W. Kellogg Co. 
(New York), chemical plant builder. 


George J. Sella, Jr., to manager, 
rubber chemicals department, Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Co. (Bound Brook, 
N.J.). 


Roy E. Nelson to president and a 
director, American Gilsonite Co. (Salt 
Lake City), producer of hydrocar- 
bons. 


John R. Stoddard to president; Ern- 
est W. Rivers to vice-president, Mon- 
aco Chemical Industries (New York), 
chemical distributor. 


Paul B. Wishart to chairman of the 
board and chief executive officer; 
James H. Binger to president; Stephen 
F. Keating to executive vice-president, 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
(Minneapolis, Minn.). 


KUDOS 


Charles S. Munson, chairman of 
the board of Air Reduction Co., Inc. 
(New York), to honorary director, 
Manufacturing Chemists’ Assn., Inc. 
(Washington, D.C.). 








Muirson Label Company first selected Peoria as a profit- 
making location in 1930. Expansion required a new plant in 
1961 — and again Muirson chose Peoria, building in the new 
Pioneer Industrial Park to serve label and printing customers 
throughout the U.S., Canada, Mexico and overseas. 


Nutrena Mills, Inc. finds a double advantage in a Central 
Illinois location. The by-products of nearby industries provide 
ingredients for livestock feeds, easily distributed from the 
Peoria “highway hub” in the center of one of the world’s great 
agricultural regions. 


Chris Hoerr & Son Co. recently occupied a huge, modern 
food warehouse built in East Peoria, Ill. This company reports 
that location midway between Chicago and St. Louis means 
rapid availability of goods, brought in quickly via excellent 
rail and truck facilities. 


LAND IS NOW READY 
in Central Illinois for any 
type of plant or ware- 
house. Write for com- 
plete, confidential 
information on ample 
labor, power, water, gas, 
coal and transportation 

- in @ metropolitan 
complex ranking as one of 
the top 100 U.S. markets. 


Mark B. Townsend 


Area Development Director 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS LIGHT COMPANY 


300 Liberty Street 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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SALES AND DISTRIBUTION 


Cure for ‘Marketing Myopia’ 


Bryton Chemical Co. is just be- 
ginning commercial production of 
300 base number calcium sulfonate 
at its Chester, Pa., plant in which it 
has been producing 300 base num- 
ber magnesium sulfonate for 18 
months. The company’s experience 
with the latter not only led to the 
new product, but to a new way of 
looking at marketing problems—an 
attempt to get away from what it 
calls “marketing myopia” (although 
tunnel vision might be a better de- 
scription). 

Bryton (bought by Continental Oil 
Co. in °53) traditionally regarded it- 
self simply as a maker of natural and 
synthetic sodium, ammonium and 
calcium sulfonates for use as lubri- 
cating oil additives, cutting oils, dry 
cleaning soaps, and textile oils. With- 
in these confines (the total sulfonate 
business is now between $100-150 
million/year), the company had de- 
veloped sales of about $1 million/- 
year, couldn’t see much room for 
improvement. 

But recently it became aware of 
its growing skill at loading oil with 
metals—to the degree that it could 
make the 300 base number materials 
it now produces (until °52, 10-15 
was considered top). The marketing 
turning point came when it realized 
that it needn't tie itself exclusively 
to a limited line of products—that 
what it should be selling is its “metals 
in oils” skill. 

“Now,” says company Sales Man- 
ager August Kellermann, “our sales- 
men go out armed with specifica- 
tions, prices—and a periodic table.” 
Salesmen, all technically trained, are 
going to new prospects, in effect 
taking orders for products that 
Bryton doesn’t at the moment pro- 
duce. As of now, this has put Bryton 
into such new fields as extreme 
high-pressure lubricants, catalysts, 
and magnetohydrodynamics. 

Two Ways: The path Bryton is 
taking runs counter to the more 
usual practice of developing a chem- 
ical and then seeing if you can sell 
it. But developing products to fit 
specific needs is not a new idea. 
Most companies do it to some de- 
gree and some—notably Du Pont— 
stress this approach. 

Says General Aniline & Film 
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Corp.’s Frank Prescott, who is now 
inviting companies to find uses for 
its Gantres AN (a_ water-soluble 
linear copolymer of methyl vinyl 
ether and maleic anhydride): “You 
can find a product to do a specific 
end-job regardless of whether you're 
making the raw materials or not; or 
you can take the products you have 
and try to capitalize on them by 
finding new uses. You have to have 
a lot of money to be able to do it 
the first way.” 

What Prescott means is that “the 
first way” calls for a relatively heavy 
investment in research. 

Advertisements and product litera- 


cw se -ealliioieecs 3 SYDLOW 
Bryton's Kellermann: ‘Our salesmen 


go out with . .. a periodic table.’ 


ture abound with examples of com- 
panies trying the second way. Emery 
Industries, for example, advertises 
“Unusual, and often profitable, 
things happen when you tie into the 
carboxyl groups at the ends of the 
long dimer acid chain . . .” Harchem 
says its sebacic acid can “turn the 
skeleton of an idea into a lively sell- 
ing product.” The pitch, in short: 
“We have the product; do you know 
what to do with it?” 

Bryton, on the other hand, may 
not have the product, but feels it 
can probably make it—what would 
you like? Its current problem: trying 
to decide whom to ask. At present 
the company’s 3%-man sales force 
(it shares the use of a man in Europe 
with the parent company) services 


a select group of customers, mostly 
in the oil industry. “Most of our pro- 
motion so far has been to simply call 
upon our accounts—there aren't 
many,” says Kellermann. 

Job for Creativity: The company 
is about to place ads in journals 
through which it hopes to reach re- 
searchers creative enough to think 
up new products stemming from 
Bryton’s ability to load metals into 
oil. And Bryton’s small sales force 
will be meeting some new prospects. 
In the first new series of calls, sales- 
men will talk to producers of metals, 
particularly aluminum (because 
Bryton admires aluminum makers’ 
aggressive search for new inarkets). 
The company reasons that ihe met- 
als producers will know of oppor- 
tunities for new metal-based prod- 
ucts. 

The idea that led to the building 
of the magnesium sulfonate plant 
came to Bryton via Continental Oil 
research. Marine engineers were 
looking for an acid neutralizer; 
sulfur content of marine fuel oil was 
creating corrosion problems in the 
larger marine diesels being used in 
many foreign-flag ships (“They were 
ocean-going sulfuric acid plants,” 
says Kellermann). The 300 base 
number magnesium sulfonate filled 
the bill and created a new market— 
Bryton’s material is now used on 
more than 100 ships, almost all of 
them using the new larger diesel. 

Other new developments in power 
engineering are creating additional ap- 
plications for “overbased” (i.e., highly 
loaded with metal) oils—fuel or lubri- 
cating. Oil turbines are developing into 
a large market for magnesium-loaded 
fuel oils. These oils tend to contain 
fairly large amounts of vanadium, 
which in turn tend to form gummy 
deposits on blades. Magnesium pro- 
motes the combustion of these sub- 
stances to ash, which can be blown 
away. Says Kellermann cheerfully: 
“We like these uses—if a product is 
burned, we figure it’s a pretty good 
application.” 

Bryton’s answer to “marketing 
myopia” seems to be helping the 
company get out of a limited busi- 
ness which could be eliminated if 
“ashless” motor oils (such as Shell is 
now pushing) become popular. Bry- 
ton’s hope is that by broadening its 
marketing vision, it can brighten its 
business outlook. 





More Credit for TVA 


Tennessee Valley Authority’s an- 
nual figures, for the year ending 
June 30, are now in. As usual they 
leave many private basic fertilizer 
material manufacturers feeling that 
TVA sales all come out of their 
pockets. And a new gripe has been 
voiced this year by TVA opponents— 
it concerns TVA’s liberalized credit 
policy. . 

The government agency recently 
declared that fertilizer formulators 
and distributors participating in the 
TVA demonstration program may ap- 
ply for up to 90 days’ credit. In the 
past, payment has been due within 
30 days of invoice date. 

Breakdown: Last year TVA sold a 
total of $14.3 million worth of fer- 
tilizer. The fertilizer, agricultural, and 
munitions program required a total 
net expenditure of $5.5 million. This 
included $2 million for research on 
products and processes, $900,000 for 
farm test demonstrations, $400,000 for 
basic agronomic research, and $300,- 
000 for other agricultural development 
activities. TVA produced 252,000 tons 
of fertilizer at its Muscle Shoals, Ala., 
plant, sold 235,000 tons of this, used 
the remainder for educational pur- 
poses. 

In explaining its new credit policy, 
TVA points out that 60 days’ to 6 
months’ credit had become widespread 
in the fertilizer industry. Much of 
this is informal, the agency says, and 
its new credit plan may lead the way 
toward a more orderly credit arrange- 
ment, help keep fertilizer companies 
from getting themselves into finan- 
cially hazardous positions. 

Under the TVA plan, purchasers 
will pay net for payments within 30 
days, get a 1% discount for payment 
within 15 days, pay 1% more for 
payment later than 30 days. The plan 
will apply to shipments made from 
Sept. 1 through Feb. 28. 

Consolidation: This fall, TVA con- 
solidated all of its agricultural and 
chemical activities at Muscle Shoals. 
The Agricultural Relations Division, 
including its administrative offices, the 
test demonstration, distributor dem- 
onstration, and agricultural econom- 
ics branches, were moved there from 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

Another shift this fall gave the 
agency’s Division of Agricultural Re- 
lations a new director. Leland G. All- 


baugh, who headed the division for 
nine years, has retired and the post has 
been filled by Gerald Williams. He will 
be responsible for developing and ad- 
ministering plans and projects for 
evaluating new TVA fertilizers and 
introducing them to farmers. 

The agency reports considerable 
success in its five-year-old program to 
allow fertilizer manufacturers to try 
new TVA fertilizer materials in their 
own plants. Last year 124 plants took 
part in the program vs. only 24 in ’57, 
the first year. These plants used a 
little less than 2,000 tons of the three 
products offered the first year, used 
56,623 tons of the 10 products of- 
fered in ’61. For the most part, par- 
ticipating plants have been concen- 
trated in the Midwest and South. 

Under this plan, some larger man- 
ufacturers are encouraged to lead in 
the adaptation of new processes, prod- 
ucts; others work on specific materials 
and plant problems. Results are 
available to other interested manu- 
facturers. 

Winning Programs: Some of the 
more important materials to come out 
of this program have been 10-34-0 
(nitrogen - phosphate - potash) _ liquid 
base solution, calcium metaphosphate 
(62-64% P,O,;); concentrated super- 
phosphate (52-54% P,O,;), diammo- 
nium phosphate (21% nitrogen and 
53% phosphate), ammonium phos- 
phate nitrate (30% nitrogen and 10% 
phosphate), superphosphoric acid (74- 
75% P.O;), and nitric acid (52-58%). 

In an older program — the TVA 
Extension Service test-demonstration 
farm program — 3,258 farms, in 30 
states, participated last year. This pro- 
gram involves supplying farmers with 
fertilizers at prices low enough to 
give them an incentive to do what the 
program requires. The individual 
farmers agree to try new materials, 
demonstrate complete fertilization sys- 
tems recommended by land-grant col- 
leges, plan farm operations and keep 
records on them, and make their 
farms available for visits and inspec- 
tion tours. 

Supporters of TVA fertilizer pro- 
grams such as these insist that they 
advance the industry as a whole. Op- 
ponents, however, who classify TVA 
with the co-operatives—as unfair com- 
petitors, cites the latest report of 
prosperity and new credit terms as 
further substantiation of their posi- 
tion. 


Come to the Fair 


Du Pont’s contract for space at the 
64-65 New York World’s Fair is the 
CPI’s biggest boost to date for the up- 
coming exposition. But other chem- 
ical process firms have expressed 
interest—including Eastman Kodak, 
Aluminum Company of America, S. C. 
Johnson & Son, and Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas — indicating that a broad 
range of chemical products will be on 
display. 

In addition, a number of pharma- 
ceutical and other companies are ex- 
pected to participate in such multiple- 
exhibitor pavilions as Hall of Medi- 
cine, and the Better Living Pavilion. 

Du Pont tentatively plans to put a 
33,678-sq.-ft. circular pavilion on a 
46,956-sq.-ft. lot. The exhibit will 
have four theaters, each with 275 
seats, in which continuous perform- 
ances will tell the story of human 
progress. The entire exhibit will carry 
as its theme the role of research in 
filling human needs. Special ground- 
floor displays will pinpoint Du Pont’s 
contributions to this work. The func- 
tion of the exhibit will be divided be- 
tween institutional advertising and 
specific product promotion. 

The company had an exhibit at the 
°39-'40 New York fair (theme: Won- 
der World of Chemistry), used its 
pavilion to introduce nylon. 


Drummer Practice 


After deciding it spent too much 
time and money handling empty 
drums coming into its Conroe, Tex., 
plant, Jefferson Chemical Co. con- 
ducted a study of the subject, came 
up with this answer: the company 
now bands 10 drums together on a 
truck, picks up the bundle of drums 
with a fork-lift truck, runs it into the 
dead drum storage space. It’s an ob- 
vious solution, but one Jefferson be- 
lieves hadn’t been tried before in the 
industry. 

The firm says the technique reduces 
a two-hour job to a 20- or 30-minute 
job, a two-man job to a one-man job. 
The system also allows the company 
to use its limited drum storage space 
more efficiently, because the lift-truck 
handled drums can be stacked higher 
than men can reach. Now being de- 
veloped: a coated band with a cou- 
pling device that can be re-used, 
won't scratch drums. 
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ea The most sensitive products 
\e i travel SAFE and CLEAN 
al on the Beaver Flag Line 


-< : 

> ...NATIONAL MARINE 
<< i 

» 

a You are looking forward from the pilothouse of a National Marine highspeed 
chemical tow traveling up the Mississippi. You are watching a man specially 
trained —a tow specially designed — give a customer high-quality, low-cost water 
transportation. The barges are loaded with high-purity chemicals, some of which 
had never before been transported by barge. 


National Marine’s trained personnel with modern barges and tows can +handle 
all classifications of chemical products, petroleum and edible oils, in quantities as 
small as 100 tons...as large as 10,000 tons. 


We've solved a lot of difficult problems in our thirty-three years of shipping 
experience and, given an opportunity, we can solve yours. We’d be glad to relate 
our experience to your particular line of products and show you how we can assure 
you of high-quality, low cost water transportation. 


Whatever your transportation problem... it pays to talk it over with National 
Marine. Brochure on request. 


Operating over the largest geographical area of any contract carrier 


NATIONAL MARINE SERVICE 


INCORPORATED 
General Offices - 21 West Street - New York 6, N.Y. - WHitehall 3-8680 
Operating and Traffic Offices: 
New York, N. Y.; Hartford, lll.; E. Chicago, Ind.; Houston, Tex.; New Orleans; Perth Amboy, N. J. 





MEMBER OF THE AMERICAN WATERWAYS OPERATORS, INC. 
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Eastman Chemical’s move to bring sales of substandard polyethy- 
lene sales into the open is getting a favorable reaction from other pro- 
ducers. Eastman is pricing two grades of low-density PE at 22¢/Ib. (51% ¢/- 
lb. below prime material) and will sell the plastic without brandname 
directly to users without recourse to brokers and resellers. 





Trade spokesmen agree that this is not a price cut in the 
usual sense (substandard PE has been cut-rate marketed right along) but 
is a much-needed move to shunt resellers from this part of the PE business. 
Some producers complain that resellers have at times “fouled up” the 
market by squeezing substandard material into film plants, where it has 
been blended, at over-all cost saving, with top-grade materials; users have 
then sought lower prices on prime material by claiming that they are 
getting better price deals from competitive suppliers. 


U. S. Industrial Chemicals was one of the first to say officially 
that it would go along with the Eastman plan—but could not yet say 
what USI materials would be involved. 

e 

Strong protests against the U.S. aluminum industry’s proposal 
aimed at controlling international aluminum trade (CW Washington News- 
letter, Nov. 25) are cropping up on both sides of the Atlantic. 





First reactions of French producers of primary aluminum and 
aluminum semiproducts: the scheme seems to be a “throwback to old 
cartel methods of carving up world markets and runs counter to present 
U.S. government projects for freer trade.” 


In the U.S., aluminum importers are saying that the trade pro- 
posal is a device to eliminate effective price competition and that U.S. 


aluminum producers are losing out on military orders because the firms 
submit identical bids. 


Aluminum exports to the U.S. by two French primary aluminum 
producers amount to about 30,000 tons this year; the metal was sold for 
Pechiney and Ugine by their joint sales organization, Aluminum Francais. 
The Ufalex sales organization exports about 5,000 tons/year of semi- 
products to the U.S. from France. 





The French price of primary aluminum is a little over 22¢/Ib., 
compared with 24¢/Ib. for domestic U.S. aluminum. Price differences 
between French and U.S. semiproducts are considered “marginal.” 

a 

Dynamite markets won’t be permanently shattered by the ex- 
rected boom in use of ammonium nitrate/fuel oil explosives (CW Market 
Newsletter, Nov. 25), according to explosives marketers in Canada. 





Pointing out that these mixed explosives have inherent limitations 
(poorer fragmentation, need for drilling more holes, greater freyuency of 
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misfires, etc.), a Du Pont spokesman predicts that “dynamite may be in for 
a bad time for a few years but it should once again return to its 5% long- 
term growth rate.” Reason: use of nitrate/oil explosives “will rise to a 
peak and fall back somewhat as some operators return to high-density 
fixed explosives. All we can do is help get that consumption curve over the 
hump.” 


Two Canadian fertilizer companies make the ammonium nitrate 
prills that other firms compound into the mixtures. American Cyanamid 
of Canada supplies Du Pont with prills, and Consolidated Mining supplies 
Canadian Industries Ltd. Brockville Chemical (Maitland, Ont.) will soon 
have prills available and will presumably be involved in Canada’s nitrate/- 
oil explosives business by next year. 


The U.S. and Britain are drawing the fire of rubber-producing 
countries because of decisions to suspend price restrictions on sales from 
strategic stockpiles of rubber. Last month the U.S. General Services 
Administration informed producer countries that it would start selling 
up to 5,000 long tons/month of rubber at prices below 32¢/lb. (CW 
Washington Newsletter, Nov. 11). According to a previous sliding scale, 
pegging amount of sales to market prices, only 800 long tons/month could 
be sold when prices were in the 29-32¢/lb. range. 





Malaya criticizes the U.S. move as tantamount to “economic 
subversion.” Nonetheless the new sales plan will probably be tried out 
for a year. If market disruption occurs, the plan will be reconsidered. 


A 2¢/\b. price cut on polyisoprene synthetic rubber last week 
by Shell Chemical also reflects the worldwide rubber price slump. The 
synthetic—similar to natural rubber—will sell at 23¢/lb. f.o.b. Torrance, 
Calif., and at 24.1¢/lb. delivered. 





The cut is attributed to decline of natural rubber prices to less 
than 28¢/lb. in New York following the General Service Administration’s 
move to sell more stockpiled rubber. 


FMC Corp. is marketing maleic anhydride now being produced 
by Petro-Tex Chemical Corp. (Houston, Tex.), jointly owned by FMC and 
Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. 





FMC’s aim in cracking the tough maleic anhydride-fumaric acid 
market will be to stress “reliability” of maleic supplies not dependent on 
benzene as raw material. Maleic buyers will be reminded of past benzene 
shortages while being told that Petro-Tex’s maleic process uses another 
route—direct oxidation of butylenes (see also p. 75). 


FMC will also market Petro-Tex’s tetra- and hexahydrophthalic 
anhydrides (mainly for polyester production). Fumaric acid will become 
available sometime in °62. 
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It sell One of the subtlest, yet most 


powerful influences on the sales 
better appeal of a product is its odor. 

Rhodia Inc. gives your products 
if it maximum salability by: (1) neutraliz- 
I I ing unpleasant odors and/or (2) the 
smells“ = appropriate fra- 

grance. Why 
better te) ere od I‘ Rhein | 


Rhodia soon? 








Rhodia Inc., 60 E. 56 St., N.Y. 22, N.Y. + PLaza 3-4850. 





CHLORIDES 


for 

Improved Production 
of esters, 
amides, 
ketones, 
peroxides, 
ureides 

and many other 
acid derivatives. 
Available 
carload, 

less carload. 


Acetyl Chloride 
Adipoyl Chloride 
Azelaoyl Chloride 
Butyroyl Chloride 
Caproy! Chloride 
Capryloyl Chloride 
Cinnamoy! Chloride 
Decanoyl Chloride 
Isobutyroyl Chloride 
Isovaleroyl Chloride 
Lauroyl Chloride 
Myristoyl Chloride 
Oleoy! Chloride 
Palmitoy! Chloride 
Pelargonyl Chloride 
Phenylacetyl Chloride 
Propionyl Chloride 
Sebacoyl Chloride 
Stearoyl Chloride 
and 
others, made to order 


ee THE TRUBEK LABORATORIES, INC. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF UNIVERSAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


East Rutherford, New Jersey 









MARKETS 


Potash outlook: growing demand, fatter export market. 


Potash— | 


Optimism Amid | © 
Oversupply 


\ The potash supply-demand balance 
maintained over the past few years 
will be upset soon. Serious over- 
capacity is ahead as producers con- 
tinue to push new expansion projects 
in the U.S. and Canada. These ex- 
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pansions will account for a 15% ca- and Exports? 

pacity increase in 62 and a further, 

48% boost by 64. me Consumption 
Nevertheless, potash producers are 

optimistic. They’re pinning hopes on gg re! 


a healthier export market, along with 
greater domestic demand, to chew up 
any additional output. Right now, 
though, it seems unlikely that demand 
will expand sufficiently to absorb the 
new production, and a weakening in 
the price structure could develop. 

Overcapacity is expected to become 
acute during °63, when combined 
U.S.-Canadian potential will reach 
4.5 million tons/year (in terms of 
K.O). Meanwhile, North American 
demand— including consumption and 
exports—is anticipated to be only 3.5 
million tons. 

Counting Up Capacity: Although 
potash producers are reluctant to dis- 
cuss their capacities, it’s estimated that 
present domestic potential is about 2.8 
million tons/year. In the next three 
years, three new projects will add 1.7 
million tons/year. 

International Minerals & Chemical 
Corp. reports that its new plant at 
Esterhazy, Sask., will be producing at 
the rate of 420,000 tons/year by late 
spring *62 and at a rate of 720,000 
tons/year by Jan. ’63. Potash Co. of 
America at Saskatoon, Sask., is ex- 
pected to be in operation in °63-’64, 
producing at the rate of 320,000 
tons/year. And Texas Gulf Sulphur 
Co. is planning to produce at the rate 
of 600-700,000 tons/year at Moab, 
Utah, by ’63. 


iti : Sources: Bureau of Mines; American Potash Institute. (1) U.S., Canada, Cuba, Hawaii 
In addition, other companies not and Puerto Rico. (2) To countries other than North American countries listed. *CW estimates. 
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Check list for 
epoxies 
from FMC 


OXIRON Epoxy Resins 2000, 2001, 2002 


These epoxidized polyolefins have multi- 
ple epoxy and reactive double bonds as 
reaction sites — Versatile cure thanks to 
greater reactivity — Lower density means 
more volume per pound — Uses include 
reinforced plastics, adhesives, surface 
coatings, potting, encapsulating, propel- 
lant binder — For the full story send for: 
Epoxy Data Booklet. 


FMC Epoxides 


Olefin Oxides 
Octylene Oxide—Dodecene Oxide— 
C-16-18—Olefin Oxide 


Diepoxides 
Dicyclopentadiene Dioxide— 
Limonene Dioxide 


Also Terpene Oxides 


Limonene Monoxide—Alpha-Pinene 
Oxide 


For 
additional 
information 
write: 


me 


CORPORATION 


EPOXY DEPARTMENT 
FMC CORPORATION 


161 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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now in production are conducting ex- 
ploratory drillings. If they proceed on 
a commercial scale, their plants could 
further raise domestic capacity. In- 
cluded: Standard Chemical Co. (joint- 
ly owned by Armour Chemical Co. 
and Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.), at 
Moosejaw, Sask.; U.S. Borax & 
Chemical Corp. and Homestake Min- 
ing Co., which are jointly studying 
sites in Saskatchewan; San Jacinto 
Petroleum Corp., at Cane Creek, 
Utah; Superior Oil Co., in San Juan 
County, Utah; and Farm Chemical Re- 
sources Development Corp., in Lea 
County, New Mexico. 

Over the past five years the balance 
of potash supply and demand in North 
America (including U.S., Canada, 
Cuba, Hawaii and Puerto Rico) has 
seesawed—in three of these years de- 
mand was greater than supply. Pro- 
duction increased at the rate of 
5.5%/year, from 2.1 million tons 
in "55 to 2.6 million tons in 60. 
Domestic deliveries increased at a 
slower rate—3%/year from 2.1 mil- 
lion tons in °55 to 2.4 million tons 
in ’60. But exports more than made 
up for the slower consumption rate 
by increasing 505% during the same 
period from 73,000 tons in ’55 to 
441,000 tons in ’60. 

Demand: Domestic deliveries in ’60 
dropped 1%, to 2.44 million tons 
from 2.46 million tons in °59. This 
was due to abnormally wet, cold 
weather over most of the country dur- 
ing the spring planting season and 
because the federal government’s farm 
program removed approximately 25 
million’ acres of corn and sorghum 
land from cultivation. 

But the latest statistics compiled by 
the American Potash Institute show 
a demand increase of 1.8% in the 
first nine months of ’61 and a 91% 
increase in third-quarter °61, com- 
pared with demand in the same per- 
iods last year. It is anticipated that 
total °61 domestic requirements will 
be 2.5 million tons and rise to 3.2 
million tons in ’65. 

Pricing Problems: In the °57-58 
fertilizer season, potash was priced 
at 34¢/unit K,O. In anticipation of 
new Canadian supplies—which did 
not materialize—prices dropped to 
30¢/unit in the °58-59 and °59-’60 
season. As the supply/demand _ bal- 
ance tightened again, prices rose in 
°60-61 to 33¢/unit, and to 35¢/- 
unit in °61-62. 


North American 
Potash Producers 





Capacity 
(thousand 
tons as K20) 


225 


EXISTING 


American Potash 
& Chemical Corp. 
Trona, Calif. 


Bonneville Ltd. 
Wendover, Utah 


Duval Sulphur 
& Potash Co. 
Carlsbad, N.M. 


International Minerals 
& Chemical Corp. 
Carlsbad, N.M. 


National Potash Co. 
Carlsbad, N.M. 


Potash Co. of America 
Carlsbad, N.M. 


Southwest Potash Corp. 
Carlsbad, N.M. 


U.S. Borax 
& Chemical Corp. 
Carlsbad, N.M. 





PLANNED 


International Minerals 
& Chemical Corp. 
Esterhazy, Sask. 


420 
by "62 
720 
by '63 


320 
by '63-'64 


600-700 
by '63 


Potash Co. of America 
Saskatoon, Sask. 


Texas Gulf Sulphur 
Moab, Utah. 





When Canadian potash begins to 
appear on the market in °62 prices 
will likely tumble again to 32-33¢/- 
unit, remain there until supply/de- 
mand stabilizes. 

Wide-World Look: Demand (in 
non-Communist countries) has in- 
creased at the rate of 5.1%/year in 
the last five years. Figures are not 
available for the °60 calendar year 
but CW estimates consumption was 
about 6.7 million tons that year ‘and 
will rise to 8.8 million tons by ’65. 

Western Europe has an annual ca- 
pacity of about 4.3 million tons. Im- 
provements in processing will hike 
this to 5 million tons/year. However, 
these improvements will be offset by 
declining ore reserves and more diffi- 
cult mining operations. Israel and 
Jordan have potash ore reserves with 
a rated capacity of 400-600,000 tons/ - 
year. Total capacity in non-Commu- 





nist countries is 7.4 million tons/year 
and will be 10.1 million tons by ’65. 

Exports: Western countries’ pro- 
ductive capacity (excluding that of 
North America) will have reached its 
maximum by ’63. It is obvious then 
that the North American expansions 
are aimed squarely at this export 
market. As T. M. Ware, president of 
International Minerals & Chemical, 
puts it, “It is the export picture that 
will change most rapidly and which 
will bite biggest into increased North 
American production. Currently, there 
is no real selling effort abroad. The 
demand is already there and growing, 
but American producers cannot take 
full advantage of it until they have a 
product to sell.” 

In ’60 export sales totaled 441,000 
tons, up 37%, from 323,000 tons in 
*59. CW estimates that exports will 
account for almost 20%, 720,000 
tons, of North American production 
in ’65. 

Of total exports in °60 Japan took 
the greatest share—318,000 tons, up 
58% from 200,000 tons in ’59—and 
this comprised 72% of total North 
American overseas shipments. Only 
32,000 tons of potash—totaling 7.3% 
of exports—went to Europe. But this 
was an increase of 161% over ship- 
ments received in 59. 

Red Potash: The Russian potash 
picture is rather cloudy. In recent 
years the Soviet reportedly has dis- 
covered vast reserves on the eastern 
side of the Urals but apparently has 
not begun to work them to any ex- 
tent. It is doubtful that Russia will 
disrupt world potash markets, since 
it requires the material for its own 
use. Moreover, Red China, where 
agricultural troubles are worse than 
in Russia, would have first claim on 
Russian fertilizer potash. 

Meanwhile, other Communist coun- 
tries are expected to be hard pressed 
to supply their own needs while meet- 
ing additional Russian requirements. 

Outlook: Since 40% of the world’s 
population are on substandard diets, 
the need for plant nutrients will con- 
tinue to grow. For North American 
potash producers the biggest potential 
export markets will be Asia, Africa and 
South America. Domestically, potash 
demand will continue high but will 
be influenced by increasing govern- 
ment removal of crop acreage. Mean- 
while, near-term overcapacity will 
cause some price weakness. 
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NEW 
GRIP ’N RIP BAG 
TRULY 
RIPS 
OPEN 


...and it has a pour-spout, too! 


Here at last is a rip-open bag that has 
more to offer than mere speed! Sure, the 
new St. Regis” Grip ’N Rip bag opens fast 
(actually faster and easier than any bag 
of its kind). But there’s more, lots more. 

First, Grip ’N Rip has a unique pour- 
spout opening that can be custom-made to 
meet your needs. The glue under the top 
tape can be spaced to provide the exact 
size of pour-spout desired. 

The pull tab on Grip ’N Rip is a triple- 
strength filter tape. Yet, one quick tug is 


all it takes and your bag is open. There’s 
no thread to unravel either, as in competi- 
tive bags. And, you get all these Grip ’N 
Rip extras at a surprisingly low upcharge. 
Grip ’N Rip is another example of 
St. Regis Packaging-in-Depth. This com- 
plete bag service assures you of the right 
bag, the right machinery to pack it, plus 
skilled engineering services. To meet your 
future needs, this program also includes 
continued research to develop improved 
packaging methods and economies. 








PACKAGING-IN-DEPTH BY St.Regis BAG DIVISION 


In Canada, contact St, Regis Consolidated Packaging Co., Ltd, Rae or ey 
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RESEARCH 


Double Bond Is Backbone of New Maleic Reactions 


Conventional approach. . . 


+. New approach 





Reactions based on maleic anhydride’s carboxyl 
groups yield polyester resins, agricultural products. 


New products of double-bond reactions include 
copolymers, poly (maleic anhydride), _ ee. 


Building New Markets for Maleic 


The penny that was chipped off the 
price of maleic anhydride last month 
— it’s now 21.5¢/lb. in bulk—was 
just one phase of a broad new effort 
to fatten maleic markets. Other—and 
likely more effective—sales expanders 
will be brand-new applications emerg- 
ing from the research lab. Many of the 
new applications stem from a novel 
approach: reactions involving ma- 
leic’s carbon-carbon double bond, 
rather than on its acid (carboxyl) 
groups. 

The approach through this double 
bond has already produced a raft of 
new products of both experimental 
and commercial types: polymaleic an- 
hydride, a lab compound that holds 
intriguing potentialities in uses now 
sealed up by polyacrylic acid deriva- 
tives; commercial copolymers of the 
sort typified by General Aniline & 
Film’s Gantrez AN (see p. 64); and 
modified rubber products. 

Maleic’s carbon-carbon bond is not, 
of course, a new discovery—pro- 
ducers of the anhydride have always 
pushed the application of all three of 
maleic’s functional groups. Conven- 
tionally, though, many of maleic’s big- 
gest uses—including polyesters and 
pesticides—have been made by first 
reacting one or both carboxyl groups, 


then cross-linking through the double 
bonds. Now, by first reacting through 
maleic’s double bond, a carbon back- 
bone is formed instead of an esteri- 
fied structure based on carboxyl 
groups. 

Polymer Surprise: Just how far this 
noncarboxyl reaction could be carried 
is only lately coming to light. The 
homopolymer of maleic anhydride, for 
example, long considered impossible to 
make, was recently synthesized. The 
three men who did it: John Lang of 
Koppers, W. A. Pavelich of Spencer 
Chemical, and H. D. Clarey of Dow 
Chemical, They began their work when 
all three were at Dow. 

Key to the polymerization is gamma 
radiation (from cobalt-60), used to 
initiate the reaction. The product: a 
maleic anhydride polymer of 23,000 
molecular weight. The polymer has 
properties that could well prove com- 
mercially fruitful—unusual solubilities, 
a high proportion of reactive centers 
and a possible cost advantage over 
other polyacids. 

In contrast with other polybasic 
acids, which form soluble salts when 
reacted with monovalent elements (e.g., 
lithium, sodium and potassium), the 
polymaleic produces quasiprecipitates 
(jelly-like substances) instead of form- 


ing the usual soluble salt. On reac- 
tion with barium, the maleic polymer 
salt is soluble. 

Striking feature of the homopoly- 
mer: for each carbon atom along the 
chain, there is a reactive carboxyl 
group. This high number of reactive 
centers is almost unmatched by com- 
mercial products. 

The market opportunity for the new 
polymer is still only a matter of specu- 
lation. High-density polyacids are one 
possibility. These might have a plus 
over acrylics, since the acrylics have 
only one carboxyl group—rather than 
two—in each monomer unit. 

By substituting at the reactive 
groups on the chain, polyester-like ma- 
terials are feasible. Other derivatives 
(e.g., polyhydrazides) could find ap- 
plication in agricultural uses. And the 
polymer shows similarity to those used 
in certain biochemical reactions. But 
basically the polymaleic anhydride 
market could be the field now covered 
by the acrylics—floor polish emul- 
sions, waxes, thickeners. 

New Copolymers: Breaking the 
backbone double bond to link maleic 
with other molecules is already a com- 
mercial technique. General Aniline, for 
example, makes its Gantrez AN by 
joining methyl ether with maleic an- 
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IN CHEMICAL SERVICE 


SOAP TO SILICATES 


Soaps and candles were our first prod- 
ucts in 1831. Twenty-five years later 
we began to make sodium silicate. 
Since 1904 we have specialized in 
silicates. 

From the original use in household 
soaps, through research, silicates have 
been applied in many industrial 
processes... 

Adhesives « cements ¢ deter- 
gents « reactants « deflocculants 
dispersants « base for sols and gels 
coatings and films. 


For literature or information call MArket 
7-7200 (area code 215) or write us. 


PHILADELPHIA 
QUARTZ CO. 

1150 Public Ledger Bidg., Phila. 6, Pa. 
manufacturers of 


TRADEMARKS REG. U.S, PAT, OFF 
Associates : Philadelphia Quartz Co.of California 
Berkeley & Los Angeles, California; Tacoma, 
Wash. National Silicates Limited, Toronto & 
Valleyfield, Canada. 


PQ PLANTS: ANDERSON, IND.; BALTIMORE, MD.; BUFFALO, 
N.Y.; CHESTER, PA.; JEFFERSONVILLE, IND.; KANSAS CITY, 
KANSAS; RAHWAY, N.J.; ST. LOUIS, MO.; UTICA, ILL 
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hydride (CW Technology Newsletter, 
May 27); it contains 63% by weight 
maleic anhydride. Now in semicom- 
mercial production, the copolymer is 
only the first of a series of water-solu- 
bie polymers and copolymers GAF 
expects to produce. The copolymers 
will be based on maleic anhydride and 
products of high-pressure acetylene 
chemicals. Next out will be maleic 
copolymerized with a low alkyl viny, 
ether. 

By putting maleic anhydride’s reac- 
tive carboxyl groups into its Gantrez 
AN, GAF has been able to gain anion 
characteristics and a hook for other 
reactants. The ether has qualified the 
resin for film-forming uses; the an- 
hydride qualified it for esterfication 
products (it can produce water-insolu- 
ble coating raw materials). 

The price of Gantrez AN is now 
$1.25/lb. With full-scale production, 
though, GAF expects to drop the price 
down to 80-85¢. A plant to make it 
will probably be built next year at 
Calvert City, Ky. 

Styrene Partner: Styrene-maleic an- 
hydride copolymers (CW, March 4, 
p. 53) are also getting renewed re- 
search attention, especially since Texas 
Butadiene & Chemical has trimmed 
the price of its copolymers from 
57¢/\b. to 54¢/Ib. (CW Market News- 
letter, Nov. 25). 

Monsanto, the largest producer of 
maleic anhydride, first started pro- 
ducing styrene-maleic copolymers dur- 
ing World War II. It still sells them 
under the Stymer S name as cellulose 
acetate sizing and under the Lytron 
label for floor polishes. A higher 
degree of reactiveness in the copoly- 
mer is now claimed by TB&C for its 
copolymer. This, it says, is because 
there are reactive anhydride groups 
along the relatively low-molecular- 
weight polymer chain. 

But copolymer research isn’t stop- 
ping here. Another new copolymer 
may be on the horizon—Monsanto 
holds British patent 870,398 for ester- 
amides of an ethylene-maleic anhy- 
dride copolymer. Potential uses: coat- 
ing resins, synthetic varnish or drying 
oils. 

New Areas: Relatively unimportant 
maleic uses today (e.g., rubber appli- 
cations) that are also based on the 
double-bond reaction are actively being 
studied by maleic anhydride producers. 

At least a dozen rubber producers 
are researching the possibility of fur- 
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ther copolymerizing polybutadiene or 
polyisoprene with maleic. (This is done 
to some degree now.) The product 
bonds with rubber better than does 
nylon itself, and could be used in 
nylon tires. Maleic has two basic ap- 
plications here—in the vulcanization 
process and in adding polar groups 
to the conventional rubber-forming 
monomers. 

However, several investigators have 
run into snags. For example, J. R. 
Little of U.S. Rubber Co. received a 
patent last June (U.S. 2,989,504) for 
the vulcanization of rubber using bis- 
maleimides, derivatives of maleic. He 
found in them some excellent vulcani- 
zation properties—e.g., greater resist- 
ance to oxidative aging than could be 
produced by conventional sulfur vul- 
canization—but the process has a cost 
disadvantage. 

U.S. Rubber Reclaiming Co. (Buf- 
falo, N.Y.) has patented a process for 
copolymerizing reclaimed rubber with 
maleic (U.S. 2,879,245). The firm 
abandoned the scheme when it was 
found to be uneconomical. 

B. F. Goodrich has also tried maleic 
copolymers. A Goodrich spokesman 
says, however, that acrylic acid and its 
derivatives seem to hold more promise 
for copolymerization, at least with 
polybutadiene. 

Additive Hopefuls: In petroleum ap- 
plications, maleic is getting consider- 
able new play as a lube oil additive. 
Several companies now sell an addi- 
tive based on maleic derivitives (with 
substitution generally made at the 
carboxyl site). Esso Research expects 
a patent soon on a new additive said 
to involve maleic (it already has a 
string of patents concerning maleic’s 
derivatives and additive applications). 

Current Applications: Maleic’s old 
stand-by uses—e.g. polyesters—are 
still getting attention. Petro-Tex, for 
example, with a brand-new plant to 
make maleic, is pushing butadiene- 
and-maleic-derived tetrahydrophthalic 
anhydride. The motive: when substi- 
tuted for phthalic anhydride, the com- 
pany claims, it gives alkyd and poly- 
ester resins with better initial color 
and color retention and adhesion, al- 
though it costs more than phthalic. 

Hexahydrophthalic anhydride, an- 
other maleic derivative, is being ad- 
vanced to the point of finding its way 
into paints. 

Pesticides, another major maleic an- 
hydride outlet, are likely to be expanded 





by research. American Cyanamid, 
for example, now converts maleic into 
diethyl malenate for its malathion in- 
secticide. New fungicides and cotton- 
seed preservatives may further extend 
maleic into the agricultural markets. 

The Market: Prime incentive for all 
this research is maleic overcapacity. 
By ’61’s end, U.S. companies will be 
able to make about 250 million Ibs./- 
year—but the market is only 100 mil- 
lion lbs./year (CW, May 13, p. 100). 
It’s a product for which price alone 
does not seem to win markets. Al- 
ready, at 21.5¢/lb., maleic is 7.2¢ 
per functional group; and 10¢/group 
is usually regarded as economical by 
industry. 

Further price reduction could be 
coming. Petro-Tex just put a new 
maleic anhydride plant onstream at 
Houston, Tex., that is theoretically 
more efficient than plants using con- 
ventional benzene-based processes 
(Petro-Tex oxidizes butylene, a raw 
material that is about half the price 
of benzene). The plant uses a new 
patent-pending Petro-Tex process that 
is now available for licensing. 

Regardless of whether the potential 
lower prices would fatten existing mar- 
kets, they would at least enhance the 
chance for commercial debut of the 
new maleic products now in the labs 
—and the combination could provide 
the much-needed easing of the over- 
capacity problem. 


Electronics Payoff 


Chemical processing techniques got 
an indirect boost at the recent North- 
east Electronics Research and Engi- 
neering meeting in Boston. Agenda 
topic: progress in electronics mate- 
rials and microminiaturization. 

Two recent developments cited by 
Radio Corp. of American President 
John Burns point up the chemical 
processing-electronics industries  tie- 
in: (1) RCA’s creation of a german- 
ium-silicon alloy that’s said to have 
the best practical high-temperature 
thermoelectric properties yet found in 
any material (CW Technology News- 
letter, Nov. 25); (2) RCA’s new proc- 
ess for making crystalline columbium- 
tin for superconducting magnets (CW, 
Nov, 25, p. 51). 

Micro Hopes: Work in microminia- 
turization has gone beyond the indi- 
vidual-components stage; whole cir- 
cuits are now being incorporated into 


single pieces of material. In general, 
familiar materials are being used, in- 
cluding both germanium and silicon, 
but others are under study. Lockheed 
Missiles & Space Co. (Sunnyvale, 
Calif.), for instance, reported to the 
IRE meeting on developments in 
chemically fabricating thin-film cir- 
cuits from titanium and its com- 
pounds. 

First step is a molten salt process 
that results in the complete coating 
of an inorganic substrate with a thick 
film of high-purity titanium metal. A 
copper pattern is then applied to pro- 
vide leads, and the circuit pattern is 
photoetched in the titanium. A por- 
tion of the titanium circuit is then 
anodically converted into a selected 
resistive material (one of three forms 
of titanium oxide), then tested and as- 
sembled. The integrated circuits are 
said to be practical for immediate 
application. 

In other reports, researchers from 
CBS Laboratories (Stamford, Conn.) 
estimated that separate active areas as 
small as %4 mil in diameter can be 
made on silicon, and Raytheon Co. 
(Waltham, Mass.) workers described a 
stylus tracing method of providing 
semiconductor surfaces with minute 
nucleation centers for chemical or 
electrolytic plating. 

A team from A. D. Little, Inc. 
(Cambridge, Mass.), reported that 
thin films of normal metals can ex- 
hibit some superconducting attributes 
when placed in direct contact with a 
superconducting film. And a group 
from Philco Corp.’s research center 
(Blue Bell, Pa.) described a new type 
of solid-state amplifier, called the me- 
tallic interface amplifier. Basis: hot 
electrons can be transported across a 
thin metallic film and remain distin- 
guishable from the lower-energy elec- 
trons in the film. 

Materials Status: Work on new 
semiconducting materials to supple- 
ment germanium and silicon in com- 
mercial applications has been gener- 
ally disappointing, according to two 
of the speakers at the meeting. T. A. 
Longo of Sylvania Electric Products 
Inc. (Woburn, Mass.), described the 
status of compound semiconductor de- 
vices as “very preliminary,” although 
he sees an ultimate use for gallium 
arsenide transistors. Attraction is the 
possibility of high-temperature opera- 
tion (above 300 C), but processing 
techniques are not advanced suf- 





UNIQUE OPPORTUNITY 

for Product Improvement 

and /or Economy with 
AZELAIC ACID 


HERE’S WHY: 


odd-carbon structure /low melting point 
new lower price /two polar carboxyl groups 


Emerox® Azelaic Acid offers the research 
chemist an excellent opportunity to 
achieve unusual quality improvements or 
cost reductions in his end products. 

Produced by a unique ozone-oxidation 
process, azelaic acid has a 9-carbon struc- 
ture, giving it and its derivatives greater 
solubility and a lower melting point than 
even-carbon dibasics of similar molecular 
weight. It can form such polymers as 
polyesters or polyamides, as well as the 
simple difunctional derivatives—for ex- 
amples, diesters or diamines. In addition, 
azelaic acid can be used to form mixed 
derivatives, such as acid esters, amido 
acids and amido esters. 

The recent price decrease for azelaic 
acid widens its price advantage over se- 
bacic acid and makes it an even more 
attractive raw material in its many areas 
of application. Azelaic acid is in wide use 
now in low temperature plasticizers, alkyd 
resins, polyesters and synthetic lubricants. 
And azelaic, produced from domestic raw 
materials, is in abundant supply with the 
start-up of Emery’s second production 
facility. 
specifications: 

Acid Value 580-595 
CR F< vtcwecacan uc sOuvscs 7 max, 
Color, Lovibond (5%”) ....40Y / 11R max. 
There is a strong possibility that this unique 
dibasic acid can fit profitably in your plans. 
Send today for complete technical literature. 


ORGANIC CHEMICALS DIVISION 


Emery Industries, Inc., Dept §-12, 
Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, ui.. 


Vopcolene Division, Los Angeles; Emery Industries 
(Canada) Ltd., London, Ontario; Export Div., Cincinnati 
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SILICONE ANTIFOAMS 


Wherever liquids are pumped, handled or 
aerated, foam is likely to be an arch enemy. 
Foam wastes costly space, wastes hours of 
manpower fighting it, wastes process capac- 
ity... 
UNION CARBIDE helps you fight foam effi- 
ciently and economically with a complete 
line of silicones: 


NEW SAG 47 ANTIFOAM FLUID, now in an 
entirely new and improved version, is tailor- 
made for non-aqueous systems—and some 
aqueous ones, too. SAG 47 is easy to use: 
blend it with one of the components that 
cause foaming; use it at full strength; in 
solvent dispersion. Non-volatile at high tem- 
peratures. Safe to store for long periods be- 
cause it doesn’t settle out. 


SAG 470 ANTIFOAM EMULSION is designed 
for aqueous foaming systems. Ready to use. 
Contains 10% silicone solids for extremely 
easy dispersion, but can be further diluted 
if desired. Comes in 1- and 5-gallon cans 
and 55-gallon drums. 


SAG 471 ANTIFOAM FLUID is a mixture of 
organic defoamers and silicones. In systems 
where vigorous agitation is a problem, SAG 
471 excels . . . retains its effectiveness where 
others fail . . . does the job for two succes- 
sive operations. Proved particularly resist- 
ant to emulsification into the liquid phase. 

UNION CARBIDE Silicone Antifoams meet 
the most complex foam reduction problems. 
They're non-volatile, chemically inert, easy 
to use, and can be used at very high temper- 
atures. 

Join the many people already “fighting 
foam fast” with money-saving SAG! Send 
coupon for more information and samples. 


UNION 
CARBIDE 


SILICONES 


UNION CARBIDE and SAG are registered 
trademarks of Union Carbide Corporation. 


Dept. LG-4108, Silicones Division, Union Carbide 
Corporation, 30-20 Thomson Avenue, Long 
Island City, N. Y. (In Canada: Union Carbide 
Canada Limited, Bakelite Division, Toronto 12) 


My foamer is__ 
Please send me appropriate SAG sample. 
A 
COMPANY 

ADDRESS anid Se 
ee 
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RESEARCH 


ficiently for transistor manufacture. 
Raytheon’s W. C. Dunlap also sees 
gallium arsenide as the most promis- 
ing of the compound semiconductors. 
Work on silicon carbide, once seen 
as a promising high-temperature semi- 
conductor, has lagged because of 
difficulties in producing large enough 
crystals. Properties of other com- 
pounds do not appear to be especially 
attractive for broad transistor use. 


PRODUCTS 


Rare Earths: Kleber Laboratories, 
Inc. (Burbank, Calif.), is making 
available the complete range of rare- 
earth metals in high purity. Also avail- 
able: chlorides, nitrates and sulfates of 
the rare earths. These salts can be 
bought as products of either 99%- or 
99.9%-purity oxides. The company 
recently offered selenides of the rare 
earths and is now offering tellurides. 

e 

Copper Crystals: Semi-Elements, 
Inc. (Saxonburg, Pa.), is producing 
large metal single crystals of copper 
for use in neutron spectrometers. Al- 
though such crystals have been widely 
used in semiconductor applications, 
they reportedly were not of the qual- 
ity necessary for neutron spectromet- 
ry. 

e 

Isophthalic Acids: Alliance Chem- 
ical Corp. (Newark, N.J.) has started 
production of three chemicals: 5-sulfo- 
isophthalic acid; 5-hydroxyisophthalic 
acid and dichlorodianisidine. 


LITERATURE 


e The Instrument Society of Amer- 
ica (Pittsburgh), under a grant-in-aid 
from the National Science Foundation 
(Washington, D.C.), is currently pub- 
lishing English translations of ’61 is- 
sues of four Russian technical journals. 
The ISA’s “Soviet Instrumentation and 
Control Translation Series” is now in 
its fifth year. The journals are “Auto- 
mation and Remote Control,” “Meas- 
urement Techniques,” “Instruments 
and Experimental Techniques” and 
“Industrial Laboratory.” 

e Charles Lowry and Seaton Pres- 
ton, publishers of gas chromatog- 
raphy abstracting service and instru- 
mentation abstracts, have formed a 
partnership—the Lowry-Preston Tech- 
nical Abstracts Co. (914 Chicago 
Ave., Evanston, IIl.). 


Are You 


Our 
Man? 


Definitely, if... you're a chem- 
ical engineer who can write... 
and you'd like to live and work 
(for Chemical Week) in the New 
York City Area. To find out. . . 
write fo Personnel Dept., Mc- 
Graw-Hill Pub. Co., 330 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 














HELP YOUR 
POSTMASTER 
TO EXPEDITE YOUR 
CHRISTMAS GREETINGS 
AND PACKAGES 


Wail Early / 


to Distant Points, be- 
fore December |O0th; 
for Local Delivery, be- 
fore December [6th 
Address Legibly — 
Include Postal Zone 
Number and Your Re- 
turn Address—Wrap 
Packages Securely — 
AND... 


Mail Early / 








SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


Cyanamid’s new facilities assure 
you of a continuous supply of Urea. 
Cyanamid Urea is superior in quality and color—low in biuret content. Whether you order Cyanamid 
Urea in 20-ton minimum carloads or 10-ton minimum truckloads, you will receive prompt atten- 
tion, courteous service and a uniformly high quality product. Send coupon today. 


CYANAMID 


CWP-122 
SOME PRODUCTS OF CYANAMID’S PROCESS CHEMICALS DEPT.: Ponce aeconr ng toes 
ACCOBOND® Resins * AEROMET® Metallurgical Additive 30 Rockefeller Plaza 
AEROSOL® Surfactants * Ammonium Sulfate * Mineral Acids New York 20, N.Y. 
CYQUEST* Sequestering Agents $ Aluminum Sulfate Please send me additional information about 

Products marketed under the AERO® trademark are: UREA 

Calcium Carbide * Calcium Cyanamide * Cyanuric Chloride * Dicyandiamide 
Glycolonitrile * Guanidine Hydrochloride * HCN (Liquid Hydrocyanic Acid) 
Maleic Anhydride * Melamine * Metallic Stearates * Phthalic Anhydride Company 
*Trademark Ce ae 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY iP nancintygrerarsessessioemanneisnneiananataantistinabattiaatiiiiaisi 


PROCESS CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT «© 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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POWELL PERFORMANCE PAYS OFF 


Powell valve performance really pays off for the 
chemical industry. Take “‘reliability” for instance. 


Powell reliability starts with good design features specif- 
ically tailored for chemical installations. For example, 
there is a deep stuffing box for an extra amount 
of special packing. And valve bodies are designed 
with full flow areas for maximum flow conditions and 
minimized pressure drop. Also, wedge discs are preci- 


sion machined and fully guided to eliminate drag and | 


wear of the seating surface as well as undue vibration. 


> 
we 
‘ 


You get thorough valve engineering like this—plus, 
industry's widest selection of valve materials, both 
ferrous and non-ferrous, so that Powell valves can 
withstand virtually any problem of corrosion, erosion, 
temperature or pressure. Whatever your valve require- 
ments—look to Powell. 


All this adds up to reliability that gives a performance 
pay off to you. Get the full story from your nearby 
Powell Valve distributor, or write The Wm. Powell 
Company, Cincinnati 22, Ohio. 


Pe 


facturing industrial valves 


jor the ree worl ld 


POWELL L CORROSION RESISTANT VALVES 


THE WM. POWELL COMPANY CINCINNATI 22, OHIO 
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No Furor over Fallout 


Much of the fuss stirred up by the 
recent Soviet nuclear tests is subsid- 
ing. But concern over the effects of 
increased radioactive fallout will con- 
tinue for many months as heavy win- 
ter snows and rains deposit radioac- 
tive debris on the ground and in wa- 
ter supplies. And chemical process in- 
dustries plants are faced with a 
nebulous, but potentially prickly, 
poser: What steps, if any, should be 
taken to prevent process and product 
fouling and contamination? 


While most chemical companies 


insist that fallout can cause no 
process problems, some have been 
forced to take active measures to 
guard processes. Others, while ex- 
pressing no concern, are wary—if not 
worried—because they admit they 
don’t know whether or not they 
have a problem. Few companies are 
willing to discuss the subject in de- 
tail, if at all, because they are afraid 
of “scare reaction.” 

This includes the companies that 
admit to problems. Photographic film 
producers and their suppliers of raw 


and packaging materials, for example, 
have wrestled with the fallout prob- 
lem since the time of earlier nuclear 
tests. Radioactive contaminants that 
are on a dust particle within a pho- 
tographic emulsion produce exposed 
spots (the same amount of radioac- 
tivity distributed homogeneously 
throughout the emulsion will seldom 
cause a problem). 

Although film producers don’t dis- 
cuss the amount of radioactive con- 
tamination that can be tolerated, a 
clue to permissible dosage turns up in 
another way. In research where pho- 
tographic film is used to measure the 
amount of radioactivity in a source 
material, it has been found that most 
film must get about 10’ beta particle 
disintegrations/square centimeter to 
record activity. 

Some firms—e.g., Du Pont and 
Eastman Kodak—have set up safe- 
guards said to be effective against 
fallout for the foreseeable future. Air 
and water (where necessary) are fil- 
tered, workers shoes are washed and 
their clothing changed. All incoming 
raw and packaging materials (e.g., 
cellulose acetate and paper) are moni- 
tored. Suppliers also monitor their 
raw materials and finished goods. 

First Step—Monitor: In addition to 
photographic film producers and sup- 
pliers, the makers of sodium iodide 
crystals for radiation detectors safe- 
guard their materials from contamina- 
tion. And the makers of glass for 
multiplier phototubes with sodium io- 
dide phosphors, used in whole-body- 
counting systems, worked with the 
Atomic Energy Commission to devel- 
op low-activity glass. 

However, most process industries 
companies feel that present fallout 
radiation levels are too low to require 
protective measures. 

Monsanto points out that in its 
processing of food phosphates, feed 
additives and plastics, there are in- 
stances where the process tends to 
eliminate even chance contamination. 
For example, iodine-131 won't get 
through the electric furnace opera- 
tion to cause contamination of ele- 
mental phosphorus. 

Reason for Caution: Iodine-131, 
of course, with half life of eight days, 
is just one of the problem elements. 
Strontium-89 (half life, 53 days) and 
strontium-90 (27 years), cesium- 
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P-K Pre-Test Laboratory simplifies 
solids processing operations 


Multi-step,operations reduce to a single 
unit at the P-K Pre-Test Laboratory. Here, 
skilled engineers demonstrate revolutionary 
new equipment. They work out subtle vari- 
ables in blending, granulating and drying 
. . . provide scale-up data and operational 
procedures . . . predict savings in materials, 
labor, investment. 

A pilot model of the packaged P-K 
Solids Processor* is featured. This latest 
“Twin Shell” development blends liquids 
and solids, granulates, vacuum dries, coats, 
reacts chemicals, sterilizes, performs as many 
as ten operations in simple sequence, as well 
as in combination. Standard, intensifier and 
liquid-solids blenders — as well as vacuum 
tumble dryers — are available also. 

Why not explore the possibilities of 
simplifying your processing operations — 
and improving product quality? You can 
bring or send your materials. For particu- 
lars and a preliminary evaluation, write or 
phone George Sweitzer at Stroudsburg. Dial 
direct: 717 — HA 1-7500. * patented 


Westinghouse pre-tested . . . found the thoria preparation 
phase of lamp filament manufacture could be 
consolidated from a multi-step operation in a number 

of separate units, involving material transfer in each step, 
to a single unit operation. Installation of 10-cu. ft. 

P-K Solids Processor which blends, disperses liquids and 
vacuum dries eliminated need for outmoded mixing, 
oven and screening equipment. Other gains: reduced 
materials handling, no toxic dust problem and as 

Russell H. Atkinson, Manager of Lamps Parts 
Engineering states, “Substantial quality improvement has 
been realized through the superior blending, liquid 
dispersion and drying of this three-in-one 

completely packaged Solids Processor.” 


patterson-kelley CHEMICAL AND PROCESS EQUIPMENT DIVISION © 1512 BURSON STREET, EAST STROUDSBURG, PA. 


LAB AND PILOT SIZE BLENDERS * SOLID-SOLIDS BLENDERS © LIQUID-SOLIDS BLENDERS * SOLIDS PROCESSORS * PACKAGED VACUUM 
TUMBLE DRYERS ° DOUBLE CONE AND RIBBON BLENDERS ° SOLIDS FLOW VALVE ° SHELL AND TUBE HEAT EXCHANGERS 
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137 (27 years) also present prob- 
lems. So firms are still cautious. For 
example, Procter & Gamble says, 
“While we feel that current levels of 
radioactivity present no problems to 
our manufacturing processes, we are 
conducting studies in this area. We 
have reached no conclusions yet.” 

Reason for wariness: many com- 
panies are on unfamiliar ground. 
Most companies are depending on 
governmental agencies to provide 
cues to action. Some have staff radio- 
chemists, but they generally aren’t 
concerned about fallout radiation 
levels from a processing standpoint. 
A radiochemist at Abbott Labora- 
tories points out that it is the long 
range, cumulative effect on biological 
and genetic reactions in humans and 
plants that is the worry. 

However, radiochemists have 
shown some concern over the radio- 
active contamination of materials 
used in their research. Under the di- 
rection of W. Wayne Meinke, chair- 
man of the National Research Coun- 
cil’s subcommittee on radiochemistry, 
James R. DeVoe of the University 
of Michigan spent one and a half 
years researching the problem. His 
report (Publication 895 of National 
Academy of Sciences-National Re- 
search Council, Washington, D.C.), 
published earlier this year, pinpoints 
the problem and offers clues to proc- 
ess industries firms for study. 

DeVoe explains that the levels of 
radioactivity discovered in manufac- 
turers’ reagent chemicals, metals used 
for shielding, etc., are now well be- 
low the levels considered as a health 
hazard by the U.S. Public Health 
Service and the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. But in a few cases, the 
low-level radioactivity can create 
problems to researchers. For exam- 
ple, krypton gas has now been radio- 
isotopically contaminated with Kr®* 
to the extent that it is no longer us- 
able as a carrier gas for certain 
applications (e.g., as a counter gas in 
a low-background radiation detector). 

Reference Point: NRC’s subcom- 
mittee on radiochemistry pointed out 
in the report that some sort of 
standards for radioactivity should be 
established for various chemical ele- 
ments. The National Bureau of 
Standards, which was suggested as 
the logical agency, is now consider- 
ing the recommendations. 

The problem of improving assaying 
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THERE’S A RIGHT WAY TO HANDLE H,0,, TOO! 


Why not let Becco suggest the best handling 
system for your particular needs? With its four- 


Becco 
Chemical 
ano Coumicat » Division 


161 East 42nd Street, New York City 


fold engineering service, Becco—most experi- 
enced producer of H,0,—can serve you well. 
Including survey, proposal, installation and 
inspection. 














Over $4,200,000.00 Evaluation! 
NO LIMIT—NO RESERVE 
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PABCO LINOLEUM 


EMERYVILLE CAL. PLANT 
PIECE BY PIECE TO HIGH BIDDERS 


TUES. 1550 Powell 


DEC. 12 OAKLAND 


Emeryville 
9:30 a.m. CALIF. 


(3) Banbury Machines 
(19) Calenders & Sheeters 
Hydraulic Presses to 3500 Ton 
Mixers; Feeders; Blenders; Breakers 
Stoves & Kettles 
Pressing & Lacquer Wax Machi 
Miles of Conveyor Systems 
Ammonia & Freon Compressors 
38 Transformers; 8 M.G. Sets 
Steel Tanks; Motors; Speed 
Reducers; Bldgs. to be moved 
Stacking & Handling Equip. etc. 

















SEND FOR FREE BROCHURE 


MILTON J. WERSHOW CO. 


Leading Auctioneers on the Pacific Coast 
7213 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 


2130 S.W. 5th Ave., Portland, Ore. 
CA. 2-9151 











( Advertisement) 
Biggest Plant Ever 
For Helium 


Helium’s still the thing, though dirigi- 
bles have given way to space craft. 
That’s why the world’s largest helium 
plant—over one billion cubic feet of 
helium per year—is now under-way. 

~ This inert, non-flammable gas is 
ticketed for these defense and related 
industrial areas: pressurizing agent for 
missile fuels; heat transfer medium 
and leak detector in nuclear reactors; 
wind tunnel studies; special communi- 
cations and electronic systems; mete- 
orology and aerology. 

"This changing pattern in helium 
technology plus articles on what hap- 
pens to vinegar plants when the air 
supply fails, how hospitals use poly- 
ethylene to fight staph infections, fire 
hazards in plants, and titanium heat 
exchangers appear in the December 
issue of U. S. I. Chemical News See 
the December 16th issue of CW. Or 
get the expanded Chem News by mail 
each month. Write U. S. I., Room 904, 
99 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

U.S. INDUSTRIAL 
CHEMICALS CO. 
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ALLEGHENY LUDLUM STEEL CORP. Agency—Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff & 
Ryan, Inc . osee 55-56 


ALLIED CHEMICAL CORP., NITROGEN DIV. Agency—G. M. Basford Co. 20 


ALLIED CHEMICAL CORP., SOLVAY PROCESS DIV. Agency—Kastor, Hilton, 
Chesley, Clifford & Atherton, Inc 2nd cover 
AMERICAN AIR LIQUIDE, INC. Agency—Stanfield, Johnson & Hill, Ltd 50 


serene CYANAMID CO., PROCESS CHEMICALS DEPT. Agency—Erwin 
Wasey thrauff & Ryan, Inc. 


AMERICAN MINERAL SPIRITS CO. Agency—Leo Burnett Co., Inc. . 


ARMOUR AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL CO. Agency—Litter, Neal, Battle, & 
Lindsey, Inc. 


ARMOUR INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL CO. Agency—The Buchen Co. 
BLAW KNOX COMPANY Agency—Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Inc. 
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POWELL CO., THE WILLIAM Agency—The Ralph H. Jones Co. 
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RHEEM MFG. CO. Agency—Marsteller, Inc. . 
RHODIA, INC. Agency—Sudler & Hennessey, Inc. . 
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procedures for low-level activity 
measurements is already being pushed 
by instrument makers. General 
Measurements Division of Precision 
Scientific Co. (Garnerville, N.Y.) has 
just developed a monitor for liquids, 
solids and air which it claims is 1,000 
times more sensitive than sodium- 
iodide crystal techniques, costs $15,- 
000-22,000. The first unit, for liquid 
monitoring, has been placed in service 
on an Eastern city’s water supply. It 
measures a continuous flow, gives 
readings of activity as low as 10 
micromicrocuries/liter in three min- 
utes with 95% reliability. Units pro- 
vide printed typewriter readout. 

General Measurements’ Frank 
Domingus predicts immediate mar- 
kets in milk processing for strontium- 
90 monitoring, sewage disposal where 
contamination may affect bacterio- 
logical decomposition and in tobacco 
and cigarette-paper processing in ad- 
dition to water-supply monitoring. 

In general, companies which draw 
water from underground sources have 
no problem with radioactivity—the 
soil serves as an ion-exchange unit. 
The Permutit Division of Pfaudler 
Permutit, which last week unveiled 
an ion-exchange unit for fallout shel- 
ters, says that some firms now use 
satisfactory water-purification tech- 
niques (for electronic, high-pressure 
boiler, chemical washing and similar 
applications). These techniques, which 
combine coagulation, chlorination, fil- 
tration, adsorption through activated 
carbon and mixed-bed ion exchange, 
result in 99% reduction in any con- 
tamination level. 

In air filtration, Research-Cottrell 
points out that although improve- 
ments in disposal techniques are de- 
sirable, many types of dry filters will 
remove contamination. 

Under present low-level fallout 
conditions, firms that find relatively 
high contamination levels can store 
some materials for a period of a few 
weeks and expect reductions in con- 
tamination level as a result of short-life 
iodine-131. At least one papermaker, 
which supplies to photographic film 
producers, merely produces for other 
users on days when monitoring shows 
contamination to be high. 

To chemical process industries com- 
panies that have not yet faced prod- 
uct damage, this knowledge that 
fallout can be licked is of considerable 
encouragement. 
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juropean Markets. Need of help on the 
French Engineer, (California resident, 10 
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surveys, liaison services, negotiations or tl 
short-term assignments: — lab dut: 
etc. Georges saales, 132-% S. Carondelet, | 
Angeles 57, Calif. 








wen 3 Fe a pyran: A Business that makes chemicals 
oh pee et for industry. Will go to 
ey 000. BO-7850, Chemical Week. 





personal or personnel; 
financial; inh mca a may be eect or 
located through the Tracers Section of Chemical 
Week. For more information write to: Classified 
Advertising Division, Chemi eek, Post Office 
Box 12, New York 36, New York. 








SPECIAL SERVICE 








Hard-to-Find Chemicals located by specialists 
No listing charge. Chemsearch Associates, 2090 
Peralta Way, Hanford, California, 





Expanding research laboratory of progressive 
manufacturer of chemical , Maintenance _ products 
of national scope has for Must 
have ‘onrtes and 3-5 years fndustrial experience 








of 13-15% of base pansy Send 
employment resume to 





Commercial Development: We are an expanding 
comeeny ~ the eee of on polymers and 
plastic products. Openings exi: t require imag- 
inative, ambitious men to do a combination of 
market economic evaluations and market 
development for a wide variety by new products. If 
you have a degree in engi- 
neering with applicable experience in the chemical 
or plastics industry and want to broaden your hori- 
zons, send your resume to: Director of Commercial 
Development, The Richardson Company, 2754 W. 
Lake Street, Melrose Park, Illinois. 








Chemists and Biochemists for new product devel- 
opment. Established company has career openings 
in new product development’ for men with ex: m4 
ence in mold fermentation, Modern benefits. Sa 
open. Write Dept. D,P-7883, Chemical Week. 








POSITIONS WANTED 








EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 








Liquidation-Multi-million dollar chemical 

at North Little Rock, Wy Stainless Steel & 

Lined equip. Send for detailed - circular. fone 
1415 N. 6th ‘St., Phila, 22, Pa. 





Buflovak 2’ x 7’-10” rotary 
stainless, jacketed, git 1993 1953. Perry, 1416 N. "4 
St., Phila 22, Pa. 





Another Perry L ormer i 
Chemical-Metallurgical Plant at Fred 
Missouri (cobalt-nickel refinery), Built 1953, 31 
stainless & Titanium equ — ment. for circular. 
Perry, 1415 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, Pa. 





For Sale: Six Only A. O. Smith Blue Glass-lined 
storage tanks, cap. #3 33s fit am, © Lan 1950. 
Available at once idwest loca’ For 
details, contact: ¢ F.6. t Boitz, P.O, Box 3055, 
Newark 3, New Jersey. 








CHEMICALS FOR SALE 








Importers of Seaweed and Agar-Agar. Sales 
Agent or Gret contact with users, etc, FS-7913, 





Purchasing ere yrs. experience; age 31; 
B.S. degres amia/eales a seeks S deceehle 
situation. S04 1898. “Chemical 








CHEMICALS WANTED 





Technical Sales. Competent organic chemist, 
M.S., background of research, product develop: 
ment, market “research, "technical Ee technical 


utilize sey | Proeeatie 2 Tory 
chemical 


medium size company. Bwi904 Cheng 
Week. , P 





Your Organization-is it complete? Are ex- 
panding it? Making replacements? Natu » you 
are anxious to gorure the most suitable man or 
men available, You want men with special 
training will make them an asset to your 
organization. You can contact such men through 

an advertisement in this Tracer Sastion of of Chemi- 
cal Week, Classified Ad ers ge Me ion, Chemi- 
cal Week, Post Office Box New York 36, 
New York. 





SELLING OPPORTUNITIES WANTED 


poy gy enter cle mechanical equipment to the Petro 


chemical industries along Louisiana 
Gulf C desires one or two additional accounts, 
Reply to -7569, Chemical Week, 








CONTRACT WORK WANTED 





ustom blending: 
Sd Mending facies iacuding Stonee. aig 
‘1 jacketed high vacuum 


i 





Bleach ben bg sonny eupeatie: oe 
agon quantities. Quo lelivery 

Morris br =e pa eas 2456 
Ferry Ave., Camden 4 





MISCELLANEOUS 





To Employers 


letters you receive in answer to your 


Who Advertise for Men: The 
advertise- 
licants = 





between emp. 
Pits ore Hill Pu Compan: 
on, Traw-fi1 
Vowel? in the place of the Oter Follow.” 





© low=just mis or write Classi- 
fied A eige. Lome ne P.O. 
Box in iis y Yen N. 
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WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS Latest Week Preceding Week Year Ago 
Chemical Week output index (1957—100) [27:5 127.3 125.0 
Chemical Week wholesale price index (1947—100) 109.2 109.4 107.0 
Stock price index (12 firms, Standard & Poor's) 55.80 56.69 48.13 
Steel ingot output (thousand tons) 2,037 2,046 1,470 
Electric power (million kilowatt-hours) 15,678 15,520 14,435 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thousand bbls.) 7,206 7,178 6,968 
PRODUCTION INDICATORS Latest Month Preceding Month Year Ago 
(1957100, unadjusted) 
All manufacturing 117 113 110 
Nondurable goods manufacturing 125 122 119 
Durable goods manufacturing 111 106 103 
Chemicals and allied products 130 131 121 
Industrial chemicals 139 133 126 
Petroleum and coal products 113 113 109 
CHEMICAL CUSTOMERS CLOSE-UP 
million MANUFACTURERS’ SALES OF PLASTICS million CASH RECEIPTS FROM FARM MARKETINGS 
pounds dollars 
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WE'VE BROUGHT 
CLEOPATRA’S BARGE UP TO DATE 


In our picture, you'll notice Cleo’s eyes are quite wide. 

They should be. for we’ve loaded her barge with a few 

thousand things she never heard of... but which modern 

industry is producing from Sinclair petrochemicals. 

For example, in the plastics and synthetic fibres industries scratched the surface of profitable opportunities. 

Sinclair petrochemicals are indispensable raw materials Sinclair supplies quality petrochemicals in quantity. Ship- 
being used in the development of countless new and excit- ping and production schedules are set up to meet the most 
ing products. Even when you add the new developments in stringent demands. The purity of Sinclair petrochemicals 
paints, fertilizers, insecticides and detergents, you've only sets industry standards. 


SINCLAIR PETROCHEMICALS, INC. 


600 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. «+ 155 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


PARAXYLENE—PROPYLENE (99+ )— ORTHOXYLENE — HEPTENES — NONENES—DURENE (1,2,4,5-TETRAMETHYLBENZENE)—AROMATIC SOLVENTS—TOLUENE 
(NITRATION GRADE) — XYLENE (FIVE DEGREE) — ALIPHATIC SOLVENTS— ODORLESS SOLVENTS — MINERAL SPIRITS—VM&P NAPHTHA— RUBBER SOLVENT 
-— ANHYDROUS AMMONIA — AQUA AMMONIA — AMMONIUM NITRATE SOLUTIONS — NITROGEN FERTILIZER SOLUTIONS — SULFUR — LUBE OIL ADDITIVES 





commercializing own new 
glycerol process 


SCIENTIFIC DESIGN 


engineers and constructs 
Plant from pilot data 


Construction of Olin’s new glycerol plant is viewed by C. Jack Thomas, Director of Pro- Olin will enter the synthetic glycerol 
duction at the Doe Run Plant; Dean Whaley, Construction Superintendent of SD Plants market with its own newly developed 
Inc.; G. A. Siegelman, Vice President - Production of Olin’s Organic Division; and shee 

D. J. C. Copps, Corporate Vice President and General Manager of the Organic Division. process. The practicality of the process, 


which has been fully piloted by the 
company, will result in a manufacturing 
cost that will insure Olin of a strong 
competitive position, with a product of high 
purity suitable for all applications. 


Olin selected Scientific Design, a company 
with a unique background of organic 
chemical process technology, to design, 
engineer and construct a 40 million Ib. per 
year glycerol plant —the first to use the 
new process. SD has amassed a vast wealth 
of chemical know-how through develop- 
ment of its own and third party processes, 
and through the scaling-up of these 
processes into commercially successful 
organic and petrochemical plants through- 
out the world. 


The Olin synthetic glycerol plant is now 
under construction at Brandenburg, 
Kentucky, and will be placed on stream 
early next year. 


You, too, can profit by putting SD’s broad 
chemical engineering experience to 
work for you when planning your next plant. 


SCIENTIFIC DESIGN COMPANY, INC. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 
international Leaderin Development, Design 
and Construction of Chemical Plants 











